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The great new Ford Trucks for ’48 are 
revolutionary not only because they 
are new all through but because they are 
the amazing result of a time-proved 
truck engineering principle. This prin- 


ciple is Ford Bonus Built construction. 


Bonus Built= Extra Strength! 
single one of the great new Ford Trucks 
for °48 is Bonus Built . 


Every 


. . designed and 





built with a margin of extra strength in 


every vital part. But that is only part 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 








of this vital truck building principle ; ; : 


Bonus Built=Work Reserves! | ;. 
extra strength provides WORK RESERVES 
that pav off for truck operators in two 


important, money-saving ways. . . 


‘Bonus Built = Greater Range of Use! 


These | se Bonus Built WoRK RESERVES give 








Ford Trucks a greater range of use by 
permitting them to handle loads beyond 
the normal call of duty! That means 
that Ford Trucks are not limited to 


ies 





doing only one single, one specific job! 
Bonus Built=Longer life! |... 
—_——— ee ; at's 
more, these same WORK RESERVES allow 
Ford Trucks to relax on the job... to 
do their jobs easier, with less strain and 
less wear. Thus, Ford Bonus Built 
Trucks last longer because they are 
built to work easzer/ 
See the great new line of Ford Bonus 
Built Trucks for °48 now! 


*BONUS: "Something given in addition to what 
is usual or strictly due.’’— Webster’s Dictionary 












; 
Sonus d10F TW MAING RESULT OF AN 
ENGINEERING PRINCIPLE THAT ASSURES LONGER TRUCK LIFE...and ONLY Ford Trucks Have It! 
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T his statue of Lincoln, with its 
carly American setting, stands in the public 
square at Harrodsburg, Kentucky, one of 
the oldest permanent settlements in the state. 
Harrodsburg was founded in. 1774, two 
years before Kentucky was incorporated as 
one of the counties of Virginia. An ex 
ceptionally fine article on a little known 
chapter of Lincoln’s life is on page 3 of 
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REE speech is a privilege—and 
something more. It is an obli- 

gation. The right of free speech 
means more than “You may.” It de- 
You must speak 


what it 


clares “You must!” 
for what you believe, cost 
will . . 

He wanted very much to go to Con- 
gress. He wrote as much to a friend. 
He had worked tirelessly to get there, 
jogging on mud roads over an. infinity 
of prairie to speak to a handful of vot- 
ers. Letters, articles, pamphlets flooded 
from his pen. Everybody liked him. 
Somebody started a move to nominate 
him for governor; he approved only if 
the mention would help him be elected 
to Congress. 

This was not a new ambition. Abra- 
ham Lincoln had carried it with him 
through years of law practice in a state 
removed only a few years from frontier 
wilderness. From his seat in the State 
Legislature he visioned another, more 
august, legislative chamber a thousand 
miles away. 

It was a long road from the dusty 
Springfield streets to the no less dusty 
streets of Washington, still-unfinished 
capital city of a nation seventy-one 
years old. Lincoln was thirty-nine when 
he traveled east, by steamboat and 
stagecoach, to sit in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress as the only Whig member from 
Illinois. 

Few outside the State had 
ever heard of him. Webster, 
Henry Clay, John Calhoun—these were 
the hubs around which Washington so- 
ciety circled. A brilliant society, in the 


Prairie 
Daniel 


* * * * * * * 


* 


By Ernest E. Tucker 


grip of war fever, cheering the latest 
dispatches from American troops who 
were sweeping ahead from Cerro Gordo 
and Buena Vista. A glittering society, 
its eyes still fixed across the Atlantic, 
desperately trying to catch up to Lon- 
don and Paris. An important society, 
and beginning to realize it; the old 
powers of Europe had only recently 
begun to take seriously this brash new 
country conceived in freedom. 

It would be pleasant to record that 
with Lincoln’s arrival a new comet 
blazed brilliantly across the Washing- 
ton firmament. There were later leg- 
ends which recounted, with the sagac- 
ity of hindsight, how those who knew 
Lincoln in his year as Congressman 
stood in awe and foretold greatness. It 
would be gratifying if it were so. 

It wasn’t. Abraham and Mary, Bob 
and Ed Lincoln rented lodgings and 
settled Lincoln took his oath 
and assumed his seat. Nobody paid any 


attention. The mighty business of gov- 


down. 


ernment went on. 

Behind the war with Mexico sounded 
rumblings, faint as yet, and unrecog- 
nized—the rumblings of another war. 
In Senate and House, titans rose and 
grappled. Clay, Calhoun, Webster thun- 
dered on Free Soil and Slavery, on the 
great issues which were to forge the 
future of the country. 

Abraham Lincoln was appointed to 
the committee on post offices. 

There had never been a winter like 
it in Washington for receptions and 
balls, state dinners and fetes. Past Lin- 
rooms on Capitol Hill 


coln’s rented 


* * * * * * * 


A well known writer of Colonial history presents a fascinating 


article that deals with a seldom mentioned and under emphasized 


phase in the political life of Abraham Lincoln which has proved 


he was truly great long before he was elected to the presidency. 


rattled coaches bound for the evening’s 
gala event. No invitations came his way. 
He roosted in a corner of the Congress 
Post Office, swapping yarns with other 
story-tellers. He won a small reputa 
tion as a witty sort of fellow. He met 
Senator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi 

And he watched the growing storm, 
and charted his course. 

The Mexican War had been popular, 
in the main. In the Ame. conscious- 
ness was stirring the reasization that 
the dream of a republic from ocean to 
ocean had come true. Mexico had been 
beaten; the American eagle had spread 
Never 
mind how we got it, or what we were 
going to do with it. Conquer first, then 
In Mexico, America had for 


his wings over a new empire. 


negotiate. 
the first time met an alien power un- 
aided and smashed it down. The United 
States had come of age, and was feeling 
the exuberance of its young manhood. 

3onfires burned and bells pealed at 
midnight for the fall of Chapultepec. A 
drift of soldiers, bronzed and lean from 
the wars, told eager listeners about the 
immense West that was now America. 
In Illinois, bands and torchlights greet- 
ed the returning heroes. 

Lincoln had studied the Mexican 
War, and he did not like it. Why had 
we gone to war in the first place? A 
noble defense of persecuted fellow coun- 
trymen? He thought not. Behind the 
declaration he scented politics, not too 
Polk 
and his Democratic Party, in abject re 
treat from their “Fifty-four Forty or 


well hidden. He saw President 


Fight” slogan, go to war with a weaker 
foe to cover their humiliation. 

He saw something more, something 
that disquieted him: He saw the great 
planters from the 
worn-out lands east of the Mississippi, 
taking their cotton and their slaves with 
them—moving into the limitless tracts 
wrested from Mexico. He watched the 
clouds gathering. 


moving westward 
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rd from Washington ? 


nce He made a 


sack from the prairies 


rt. They had liked Abe 


break his 


on the floor, 


he time had come to 


' 
‘ " 

CC 
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me inconsequential matter con- 
ng the po t othce, “to get the hang 


cle cl] red in 


i¢ House.” The Whig la i 
lution that the Mexican War was 

necessarily and  unconstitutionally 
enced by the President.” 


ncoln took the floor to defend the 


te. While the war was in progress 
could not, as a patriot, oppose the 
onal poli \ Now the time had come 
examine into motive. Where had the 
tarted ? At what exact pot had 
first been spilled? On American 
as the President claimed If so, 
war was a defense against aggres 
and justified. Or on Mexican soil, 
Lincoln believed? Ii o, the war was 
aggression on our part Into the 
ongressional Record went Lincoln’s 
pot Resolutions.” 


came angry 
politics to 
Lincoln, had 
What was 
plaint they 
What did he 


Hous 


Me n took 


the 1! 


to peak tor them 


ol con 


tubborn vo 


against fis 


peaking in the 









own country ilifving 
creating doubt of the 
motives ? 

Lincoln felt his popularity waning. 
He kept his pen busy, trying to explain. 
Billy Herndon, his law partner, wanted 
him at least to keep silent. He 
not. He wrote back: 


“No man can be 


You are compelled to speak; and your 


could 


silent if he would. 


only alternative is to tell the truth or 
lie. I cannot doubt which you would 
do.”’ 


Persistently he rose in the House, de- 
he floor, making impassioned 
lemand 


manding t 
speeches condemning the war, « 
ing the full facts behind it. He could 
alternatives 

And there was 


not be silent: his only vere 


to tell the truth or he 


no doubt about which he would do. 

The mutterings grew 
Central [llinoi 
Lincoln was called a 


Arnold.” Political 


resolutions 


1 


louder in the 
Congressional District. 
Benedict 
adopted 


Letters 


“second 
meetings 
condemning him. 
poured in, nine in ten bitterly castigat 
ing him, one commending his stand. 
He voted repeatedly for the Wilmot 
which would bar slavery from 
Mexico He 
a few political speeches for the 
1848. He 


General 


Proviso, 
the new lands taken from 
made 
Whig candidates of 


friendships. 


formed 
Zachary 
Taylor was running for President, and 
took the The 


Whig party was not enthusiastic about 


a tew 


Lincoln stump for him. 


"Springfield had hardly changed in the short 


time Lincoln had been away.” 
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his help. His fleeting notoriety as 
iuthor of the “Spot Resolutions” made 


W ould 


their cause? 


them doubt. Abraham Lincoln 


help or hinder 


t 

Scornfully he talked of General Lewis 
Cass, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, who trimmed his _ political 


saus to the Cass had 


out for the Wilmot 


wind of opinion. 
come Proviso, lim- 
iting slave territory. The slaveholding 
South opposed the proviso; Cass hedged. 
He was still for it—maybe—sometime 
later. The South was still not satisfied. 
The South 


wanted the nomination. He recanted his 


commanded votes; Cass 
stand, came out against the proviso. 
“Like an ox,” Lincoln growled, ‘“‘catch- 
ing glimpses of the ox-gad waving in 
he shakes his head and bats 
and the 
Stand at 


his face... 
his eyes and blunders back 
soothingly ‘So! 
that !’” 

“No man can be silent if he would.” 


He took 


the floor again and again, defying the 


voice Savs 


Lincoln could not be silent. 
political temper of Illinois, knowing that 
every time he stood up in the House he 
faint 


returning there. Lincoln’s political sun, 


1 


dimmed his already chances of 
hardly yet above the horizon, was al- 
ready setting. He had forfeited the sup- 
port of his constituents. He had seen 
further ahead than they; he had dared 
to speak as he believed, rather than as 
they would have him speak. 

won the Presi- 


General Lewis Cass 


dential nomination. 
Abraham 


to his principles cost him— 


Lincoln won nothing. His 
rence 


adhe 


as he had known it would—his long- 
worked for seat in Congress. 
Phe session ended. Lincoln packed to 


The Whigs had 


himself 


return to Springfield 
succeed 


that he could not 


not nominated him to 


Chey knew, as he did, 
be re-elected. 
Lincoln’s unpopularity hurt his party. 
The Whig candidate, Stephen T. ‘Logan, 
lost the congressional race to the Demo 
cratic candidate—a veteran of the Mex 
ican war. 

Springfield had hardly changed in the 
short time Lincoln had been away. A 
country lawyer again, he picked up his 
practice with Billy Herndon. The JIli 
nois State Journal announced they had 
hung out their shingle again, as attor 


had 


served one term in the National Con 


neys and counselors-at-law. He 


gress, been repudiated, and returned to 
obscurity. The Whig Party was dying; 
Lincoin’s political career was dead. 

1849. 


It was He had stxteen years 


xk 


to live. 
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This is the first of a series of five articles on community 





traffic control, written especially for Kiwanis by the nation’s 


greatest traffic authority. 


HOW 
DOES. 
YOUR 
TRAFFIC 

FLOW: 


By 


Franklin M. Kreml/ 








Franklin M. Kreml organised the first accident 
prevention bureau in the nation while a police 
licutenant at Evanston, Illinois. In 1936 he 
organized the ‘Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute and the Safety Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police and 
has been director of both ever since. The Insti- 
tute has trained more than 1300 police officers. 





N America, nearly everyone is a 
Just 
everyone who drives a car, owns a 


traffic safety expert. about 
business, commutes, or drives a horse- 
powered vegetable cart, has a theory as 
to what must be done to curb accidents, 
take the curse off the parking problem, 
eliminate drinking drivers, and make 
our highways safe, efficient and orderly. 
the that result 
good—some pretty bad. But the signi- 
ficant thing is that everyone recognizes 
the existence of the problems created by 
vehicle use and is trying to bring about 


Some of ideas are 


a solution. They know something must 
be done. 

Kiwanians have probably been exposed 
tc numerous lectures and campaigns de- 
voted to traffic safety. But I hope that 
you will find something here which will 
clarify your picture of the situation and 
give you an idea of the trends now de- 
veloping. It is important that you know 
these things, for in the years immedi- 
ately ahead you will need an under- 
standing of them. You will probably 
put yourself into harness to help pull 
your city out of the traffic mudhole. 


Council 


National 


Safety phot 


First, let me ask you a few questions. 
You may have the answers, which indi- 
cates that you are an alert citizen. But 
if you know the answers and aren’t do- 
ing anything about them, maybe this 
series of articles is just what you need. 

First, how many people do you kill in 
your community with your automobiles 
each year? 

That was easy, wasn’t it? 

How many accidents were reported, 
and how many persons were injured? 

You probably are aware of those ap 
proximate figures, but can you tell me 
how much money you are losing in 
your downtown business areas as a di 
rect result of vehicle congestion ? 

Do you have any idea what will hap 
pen in your city when the auto industry 
hits its production goal of 40 to 50 
million vehicles—one for at least every 
family ? 

Can you tell me who is going to pro- 
tect your children from the hit-and-run 








6 


drivers among this mobile population of 
ours, from the drunks that drive, from 
the traffic violations that now threaten 
your life each time you drive? 

Can you tell me which of your neigh- 
bors or business associates will shoulder 
the great responsibility of controlling 
the use of streets? 

These are not simple questions, espe- 
cially when you remember that the post- 
war auto industry, although hamstrung 
by strikes, produced 100,000 cars in one 
week. Where are we going to put them, 
and who will provide control ? 

These are just a few of the questions 
that Kiwanians should be asking. They 
are growing in importance each year. 

I’m certain you agree that our daily 
experience points out that the safety and 
efficiency of highway movement are 
gravely threatened. Volume of motor 
travel is greatest in history. It has mul- 


National Safety 


Council photo 





tiplied six times in the last two decades. 

It is estimated that by 1956 there 
will be 45 million cars, trucks and buses 
on our streets and highways. That’s a 
lot of automobiles in anybody’s parking 
lot. If your community is small and you 
haven’t been bothered by accidents and 
congestion, wait, you will be. 

We killed about 33,700 persons in 
traffic last year. This isn’t as many as 
were killed in 1941, the peak accident 
year, but the total is climbing back 
toward 40,000 deaths. Through Septem- 
ber of last year we killed 23,200 per- 
sons. The annual number of injured is 
fantastic. 

But that isn’t the only factor. The 
economic reverberations are far greater 
than the average man believes. Lack of 
parking facilities alone is not only con- 
tributing to the universal trafhce jam but 
to the progressive deterioration of down- 
town business areas. 

Business men who once felt that such 
problems were in the realm of city and 
state government entirely are now 
alarmed to the point where they are 
the most important forces in renovating 
control programs. They no longer stand 
off with long sharp knives and lacerate 
the police department for its inadequa- 
cies, but are joining police officials in 
the task of making the department effi- 
cient, increasing its personnel and en- 
listing support of all civic groups in 
fighting a common problem. 

But unfortunately this is not true in 
all localities. Kiwanis groups should 
take realistic action in these places. 

If you are over 30 you have probably 
been watching the catch-as-catch-can 
wrestling match between America and 
its traffic problem for a long time. Un- 
til the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, held in 1946, it looked like a 
lost bout for The People. The Action 
Program growing from this meeting, 
which is expected to put the strangle 
hold on rampant abuses, is based on 
sound education, enforcement and en- 
gineering techniques. These have been 
tested and are good. If they are adopted, 
communities can achieve maximum safe- 
ty and efficiency in highway transporta- 
tion. 

This program is not a rickety trap 
for the do-gooders, but a project that 
touches almost every facet of our life. 
It’s a job that won’t respond to a few 
flashy meetings and organizational gym- 


The traffic isn’t heavy but please note the 
congestion. It’s conditions such as this one 


pictured thot call for scientific study. 
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nastics. You can’t rehearse the problem 
in full orchestration and then announce 
that George, the flutist, will handle the 
piece when the concert opens. And 
above all, if you are going to make an 
effort to help in this crisis, make your 
work mean something. Don’t choose up 
sides and run off in all directions. 

The conference Action Program is 
set forth in the yeports of seven com- 
mittees. These are: Laws and Ordi- 
nances, Accident Records, Education, 
Enforcement, Engineering, Motor Ve- 
hicle ~Administration, and Public In- 
formation. Copies of the recommenda- 
these committees may be 
obtained from the superintendent of 
documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The blueprint for sound traffic con- 
trol is contained in the reports of these 
committees. There is ample opportunity 


tions of 


for organizational interest and effort. 
It may vary from a direct, commercial 
interest to an altruistic effort for the 
public welfare. The parking problem 
may be emphasized by one organiza- 
tion, while recreational use of highway 
facilities may be the focal interest of 
another. In every case there is a direct 
link to safe and efficient highway trans- 
portation. 

There are two facts that you should 
know before getting on the playing 
floor. 

First, no matter how flawless a mod- 
ern road system, and no matter how 
skillfully blended into it are other fac- 
tors, the entire structure of traffic con- 
trol still depends upon the vital element 
of police enforcement. This is the crux 
of the safe highway. By all known 
standards, safe and efficient highways 
cannot function without good police 
control. In planning whatever phase of 
the program you may undertake, first 
make certain that your police depart- 
ment is well equipped and_ trained. 
Availability of organizational and train- 
ing assistance will be covered in sub- 
sequent articles. 

Second, enforcement must be coupled 
with education and engineering before 
it can be wholly effective. 

Another thing to remember is that it 
is a long haul. You can’t cleave a pas- 
sage through your main streets, if they 
are jammed, with the same dispatch 
that the Israelites opened up the Red 
Sea. But progress will come faster than 
you think. 

You may be asking what has hap- 
pened in the months since the Action 
Program was launched. We have made 
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Northwestern Traffic Inst. photo 


Model cars are used for demonstration purposes at the Northwestern University Traffic Institute located in Evanston, Illinois. 


progress, according to reports made 
during the follow-up conference in 
June, 1947, but much is to be done. 

Little progress was reported in im- 
proving motor vehicle administration 
throughout the country. You can get a 
license in many states by writing a 
letter. 

Some progress was reported in mod- 
ernizing laws and ordinances. States 
generally admitted a need for better 
training of police personnel, reporting 
that police departments are greatly un- 


dermanned. Thirty states cited this 


factor as the leading handicap to im- 
proved enforcement. 

Greatest strides were credited in the 
field of highway safety education. A 
marked increase in the number of 
driver-training courses in high schools 
and the training of teachers in highway 
safety instruction were noted with 200 
safety institutes for teachers planned 
during 1947. These gains, however, have 
not been uniform. 

Considerable growth in public inter- 
est as a direct result of the conference 
was cited. Twenty-eight statewide high- 
way safety conferences were held during 
the year, and 300 community confer- 


ences in 18 states, all patterned on the 
Action Program. 

In addition to statewide meetings, 
three committees grew out of the con- 
ference which are working vigorously 
to assist both city and state groups in 
their efforts to adopt the recommenda- 
tions of the conference. These are: the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, 
which is serving to obtain organized 
public support for the program; the 
State Officials’ National Highway Safe- 
ty Committee, which is working for 
adoption of conference recommenda- 
tions among state highway officials, and 
the Federal Committee on Highway 
Safety, which is serving to coordinate 
the efforts of major governmental de- 
partments and agencies. 

The entire program was given an ad- 
ditional stimulus with the formation of 
a new committee, representing the auto- 
mobile, petroleum and rubber industries, 
called the Inter-Industry Highway Safe- 
ty Committee. Its purpose is to mobilize 
dealers of the three industries solidly 
behind the public officials and civic or- 
ganizations working to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the conference. 

Watch for this organization when you 


begin looking for help with your pro 
gram. It is probably functioning in your 
state at the present time. 

The list of other national organiza- 
tions supporting the program is longer 
than your arm. The best known of these, 
those capable of giving you a leg up 
when you start planning your corrective 
program, are the National Safety Coun- 
cil, (or your local safety council), the 
Safety 
Association of Chiefs of 


Automotive Foundation, the 
International 
Police, the 


Traffic Institute and the Yale Bureau 


Northwestern University 
of Highway Traffic. 

[ think it is safe to say that although 
we are killing thousands of people each 
year with our vehicles, and although 
congestion is costing us millions each 
year, progress in alleviating the situa- 
tion is being made. It is going to take 
patience, money, determination and 


time. kk 


(In his next article Mr. Kreml will 
describe the traffic problems found in 
most communities and what must be 
done to correct them.) 
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Here is what can be done | by the individual citizen to clean up his local 
N government, including fighting a political machine. 











NE 
ary, 1942, a frozen water pipe 
broke in the home of Albert A. 
Long Island, 
and began to flood the cellar. Arditti, 
and manufacturer, 


Sunday morning in Febru- 


Arditti at Long Beach, 


a well-to-do importet 


was out of town. His wife, Rachel, dis- 


covered the gushing water and started 


frantically to hunt a plumber, but all 
five local shops explained that it was 
against thei 
Sabbath 
The distracted housewife telephoned 
Yes, it 


would be glad to send out a man to turn 


to the city water department. 
off the water—bright and early on Mon- 
day morning. 

In desperation, Mrs. Arditti then 
called the fire department. It heard her 
that it 
stood ready and willing at all times to 


story and said was sorry. It 


fight fire. But flooded basements just 


THE LITTLE MAN 
WHO GOT. MAD 


By Karl Detzxer 


scruples to labor on the- 










affair. The police, 


list, 


its 
Arditti’s 


rather sharply that broken pipes weren't 


any of 


Mrs. 


weren't 
next on explained 
in their province, either. 

So Mrs. Arditti, despairing of munic- 
ipal aid, asked her neighbors for help. 
One of them owned a wrench, another 
knew where to shut off the water where 
the pipes entered the house. 

home and 
short, bald, 


\rgentina 


That evening Arditti got 
heard the He is a 


energetic man of 51, born in 


story. 


of Italian parents. He received his early 
education in Greece, at bell- 
hop in a New York hotel. He is proud 


of his American citizenship, proud of 


15 was a 


his wife and three children, proud of 
his fine Long Beach home. His English, 
except when he gets mad, is excellent 

On that Sunday night he got mad. 
He has only to be reminded of that bit- 
ter day to get mad all over again. 


Jerry Ronalds photo 
Albert A. Arditti 





“When I hear how they treat my wife 
when she has trouble, I boil! I explode! 
I make up mind... Arditti, you do 
something !” 

He did plenty. F 
to the city officials 
All he 
It was pointed out to 


irst, he tried to talk 
about their lack of 
cooperation. got for his trouble 
was a brush-off. 
him rather rudely that he was only “a 
sleeper,” a man whose business was in 
New York City and who rode the com- 
muter train home at night. “Sleepers,” 
he was told, “don’t have anything to do 
with running the town.” 

“I get mad again all over,” he says. 
“T am fury!” 

So he walked up and down the city 
streets, buttonholed fellow commuters 
on the train, asked his fellow townsmen 
why they didn’t get together and elect 
some new officials who would have more 
responsibility toward Long Beach’s 
10,000 residents. 

“You can’t bust up the city hall gang,” 
the 
strangle hold on the town.” 


neighbors said. “They've got a 

Keeping his anger warm, Arditti per- 
sisted. After three months he had a list 
of a score of men who agreed to sit 
down quietly and discuss the situation. 
Arditti called them to a meeting in his 
own living room one Sunday afternoon. 

The politicians heard about it and 
stationed a man in front of Arditti’s 


house with a notebook and pencil. As 
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. 
each citizen approached, this watcher 
ostentatiously wrote down his name. 
Only ten men who had promised to at 
tend the meeting had the courage to 
turn in at the gate. 

Arditti retold the story of the broken 
water pipe and suggested that it was 
time for the people to elect some offi- 
cials with the interest of the community 
at heart. 

‘“How’'ll we do that?” someone asked. 

“T don’t know, but I intend to find 
out,” Arditti replied. “All I know is 
that it will cost us some money.” 

The ten men wrote out checks for 
$100 each to start the campaign and 
turned them over to Arditti. Two 
others, who did not attend the meeting, 
also contributed. The next morning Ar- 
ditti went to the New York office of the 
National Alfred 
Willoughby, League secretary, was 


Municipal League. 
startled to see an excited little man rush 
in with a fist full of checks, demanding : 
“T’ve got to have advice about how to 
get rid of town bosses that refuse to 
turn off a broken water pipe. I've got 
$1;300 here. How much advice will that 
buy ?” 

Willoughby refused the money but 
did put on his hat and rode out to Long 
Beach to look things over. He found a 
creaking municipal structure, evidence 
everywhere of waste, inefficiency and 
favoritism. 

“What you need,” he told Arditti, “is 
a survey by some firm of municipal con- 
sultants. They can dig into city records, 
find what’s wrong, show you how to 
get efficient government.” 

Arditti raised more money, recruited 
several hundred unhappy citizens into 
his organization. They hired an Al- 
bany (N. Y.) group of consultants. 
After several months spent in dredging 
for facts at the city hall, the experts 
submitted a startling report. It referred 
to “suspicious practices” in bookkeep- 
ing and city business, pointed out dupli- 
cation of effort, widespread inefficiency, 
favoritism in the awarding of contracts, 
the complete break-down of civil serv- 
ice. What was more, the city’s books 
showed not a single entry for the pre- 
ceding six months. 

The local newspapers refused to pub- 
lish the report. So the committee had it 
printed and distributed by hand, along 
with the experts’ opinion that what 
Long Beach needed was a new city 
charter which would substitute a non- 
partisan council-manager form of gov- 
ernment for the old-style mayor-council 
plan. After the voters had digested the 


report, 600 of them signed a petition for 
an election to decide whether or not to 
accept the consultants’ suggestions. 

This time it was the politicians’ turn 
to be furious. The mayor called the 
proposition to modernize the govern- 
ment ‘the greatest monstrosity ever pro- 
posed to a voting populace.” The news- 
papers headlined that statement but 
refused to print the committee’s reply 
to it. 

When the 600 voters presented their 
petition to the city clerk, in order to 
place it on the ballot, he refused to 
accept it because in his opinion “it did 
not comply with the requirements of the 
law.” Lawyers for the committee, aftet 
vainly trying to argue with him, took 
the matter to court. After long legal 
wrangling and an appeal to a higher 
court, the citizens won their point and 
the proposition was placed on the ballot 
in November, 1943. Long Beach, after 
a hectic campaign, voted to change its 
charter and try the council-manager 
plan. 

The angry politicians, seeking to dis- 
credit the litthe man who had led the 
fight against them, put detectives to 


work checking his personal life and his 






“a 


records. That got them nothing but a 
nice, clean Horatio Alger story of the 
poor boy who had made good. Then 
they charged Arditti with wanting to 
become the town “czar.” But he refused 
even to run for a place on the council. 

Next the politicians submitted to the 
voters a counter-proposition to the 
council-manager plan. They offered 
still another new charter that called for 
a “strong mayor” government. It took 
a full year for the citizens’ committee 
to defeat that plan, a year enlivened 
with wild charges, innuendo and occa- 
sional fist fights. 

But the old gang is out, definitely. 
Long Beach today is getting good gov- 


ernment. It would be pleasant to report 


that now everything is fine, but it 
wouldn’t be true; it will take years to 
get the town back in shape after decades 
of mismanagement. The new regime has 
inherited a big debt. Pavements, water 
system, sewage disposal plant and gar 
bage plant were ready to go to pieces 
from long neglect and a lot of money 
had to be spent right away to recondi 
tion them. 

The old gang continually points to 
the fact that the city expenditures have 
not been decreased. But Albert Arditti 
is still in there fighting; he keeps Long 
Beach voters well aware of where and 
why and how money is being spent. In 
cidentally, the books are now wide open; 
anyone can walk into the city hall and 
examine them, and find the figures up 
to the minute. 

There is centralized purchasing now, 
and the police drive city cars instead of 
renting them by the year at high rental. 
Frequency of garbage collection has 
been doubled, and the city owns the 
trucks instead of paying more fancy 
rentals. These things are not spectacu 
lar, but good municipal government is 
the sum of a hundred such details.’ In 
Long Beach they have been worked out 
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. . . buttonhole fellow commuters.” 


by a calm, efficient city manager, Don- 
ald Wagner, a career man with Jong 
experienc’ in municipal management. 
When he came in, he immediately de 
manded an audit of the books. It dis- 
closed a shortage that over the years 
might have amounted to $100,000. <A 
former official was convicted on subse- 
quent charges and placed on probation. 

Sut Wagner’s crowning achievement, 
in the eyes of a great many citizens, is 
that he has developed a new spirit in 
the city hall. The cop on the street is 
cheerful and polite; the men and women 
behind the windows are anxious to 
please; the Long Beach citizen doesn’t 
have to “know somebody”’ to get serv- 


ice, kk * 











to 


do 


Kiwanis 
beat the Communists ? What 
Ki- 


wanian, do that will really have any 


HAT 


can 


can you, an individual 
effect ? 

You have been reading and hearing 
about the Communists so long, you have 
become irritated so increasingly, that 
at last you are boiling for some kind 


Vishinsky’s Hitler - like 
Nations prob 


of action, 
speeches in the United 
ably raised your temperature to a new 
high; and since then it has shot up 
again. " 

What can Kiwanis do? Theoretically, 
everything. Any organization as big as 
Kiwanis could wipe the Communists off 
the map, if its members submitted to a 
rigorous, military-like discipline, obeyed 
orders blindly, studied dozens of anti- 
Communist books and an endless stream 
of pamphlets, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, took courses in anti-Communist 
schools, held public meetings in halls 
and on street corners, talked on the radio 
repeatedly, wrote letters to newspapers, 
paraded on the main streets, picketed 
meetings of the Communist Party and 
all led demonstrations of 


its fronts, 





iwanians can strike at the 
Reds without being 
smeared by their counter 


propaganda 


“we 
must 


Bs, 





Vv 





SH 
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1e Communis 


Fitth 


99 
C O | U mM 1) says Andrew Avery 


large numbers of people at local gov- 


ernment offices, made “marches” on 


Washington and on state capitals, and 


continually repeated a mixture of truth 
and lies adroitly prepared by the Kiwa- 
nian high command. 

If Kiwanis and the Kiwanians would 
how quickly the 
But 


Kiwanis. 


only do these things, 
quashed ! 
be 


There is 


Communists would be 
Kiwanis 


would 


then would not 
Nor 


chance that you will consent to revolu- 


you be you. no 
tionizing your entire life in order to 
beat the Communists. 

But perhaps there are a few extra 
things that you are willing to do? A 


few exertions that you are willing to 


make? In that case you can still give 
the Communists a jolt. You can cut 
down their influence. You can make 


to Stalin. And thus 
you can impede his preparations for a 
Third World War. 


If there is anything 


them less useful 


we should all 


EDITOR, COUNTERATTACK 


And 


is no road to peace except by maintain- 


work for now, it is peace. there 
ing a clear margin of American strength 
over Stalin Russia’s strength. 

This means full, nonpartisan support 
for the Truman Doctrine (which should 
be called the 
for the Marshall 


American Doctrine) and 
Plan and for all nec- 
essary means of putting these policies 
into effect, no matter how big the price 
may become as a result of Stalin’s 
strategy of chaos in many countries. We 
must be grimly willing to pay that 
price. For the only alternative is a 
shooting war. 

Within the United 


smash the Communist Fifth Column. In 


States we must 
one article [ can deal with only one 
this and | 


chosen the Communist power in labor 


aspect of problem have 


unions. 

It is in the unions that you can find 
the strongest opposition to the Fifth 
The 


Column. best fighters against 
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Communism, the men and women who 
are making the biggest sacrifices for 
liberty, are vigorous unionists. In this 
struggle many of them have lost union 
office and even their livelihood and their 
health. 

As you know, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is comparatively free of 
the taint. There are 
torical reasons for this, which I lack the 
3ut even in the AFL 


Communist his- 
space to indicate. 


there some Communist-infested 


spots. Some of these are being cleaned 


are 


up now. 

In the CIO much progress has been 
made lately. Walter 
Progressive (anti-Communist) group in 
the United Automobile Workers won a 
crushing victory in November that has 


Reuther and his 


altered the entire balance of power in 
the CIO, vastly strengthening the anti- 
Communists. Philip Murray is moving 
against the Fifth Column cautiously— 
He is cautious’ be- 
the 
withdrawing 


but he is moving. 
Com- 
its 


controlled unions from the CIO, espe- 


cause he wants to prevent 


munist Party from 
cially the huge United Electrical union. 

Below I shall list the 15 Communist- 
Most of 


them are small. Not long ago the Na- 


controlled unions in the CIO. 


tional Maritime Union would have been 
on this list; but since then Joseph Cur- 
ran, its president, who was a fellow- 
traveler for many years, has broken with 
the 
them so 


and 
the 


Communists fought against 

that 

union is now doubtful. 

COMMUNIST-CONTROLLED 
UNIONS 


American Communications Assn. 


hard control of the 


Food, Tobacco, Agricultural & Al- 
lied Workers. 

Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific. 

International Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

International Union of Fishermen & 
Allied Workers. 

International Union of Fur & Leather 
Workers. 

International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. 

National Marine Cooks’ & Stewards’ 
Association. 

Transport Workers Union. 


United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers. 

United Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers. 


United Furniture Workers. 

United Office & Professional Work- 
ers. 

United Public Workers. 

United Shoe Workers. 





This article by Andrew 
Avery suggests another way 
to enlarge our “It’s Fun to 
Live in America!” campaign 
which was adopted to carry 








expect to be printing these 
pamphlets by the millions. 
And now, with the “It’s 
Fun to Live in America!” 
campaign well under way, 








out the resolution against 
Communism which was 
passed at the Chicago convention. This 
project is a low pressure campaign to 
combat foreign isms by selling the 
American way of life to the working 
man who is being used by those who 
want to soften us up for an all-out 
offensive by causing discontent. 

Each month for twelve months, Ki- 
wanis International will prepare and 
print a pamphlet called, “It’s Fun to 
Live in America!” using different mate- 
rial each month to prove the theme. 
Five hundred thousand copies of the 
first pamphlet are already printed and 
available distribution through Ki- 
wanis clubs. Minimum monthly order 
for clubs is one thousand or more pam- 
phlets. Every member who sends bills, 
advertising or any appreciable amount 
of correspondence through the mails 
each month is requested to use these 
pamphlets as inserts. They are excellent 
for enclosures with payroll checks. As 
the plan progresses and more Kiwani- 
ans become acquainted with the “pro- 
American” material in the series, we 


tor 


your International Commit 
tee on Public Affairs for the 
United States recommends this article 
by Andrew Avery. The writer of it is 
personally as well acquainted with the 
actual facts about the function of the 
Communism machine in America as any 
person possibly could be. He has writ- 
ten two series of newspaper articles— 
“The Communist Fifth Column” and 
“Communist Power in U. S. Industry” 
—both of which have been reprinted 
in pamphlets and widely circulated, 
quoted and cited. 

Although this article deals almost ex- 
clusively with methods of combating the 
Communist Fifth Column in labor 
unions, it does not intend to infer that 
unions are the chief source of difficulty. 
The author believes that Kiwanis, 
through the committees suggested in the 
article, also should expose and combat 
Communist fronts and individual com- 
munists in government, business, the 
professions and the arts and should op- 
Communist propaganda in the 
press, on the radio and stage and in 
the movies. 

JUDGE ARLIE G. WALKER 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


pose 





Now here is a 10-point program for 


diminishing Communist power in unions: 

(1) 
combat all types of totalitarianism, not 
only in the United States but in the 
whole world. Kiwanis already has its In- 
ternational Committee on Public Affairs, 
one for the United States and the other 
for Canada. I presume you will want 


Form a national committee to 


to assign this work to that committee. 


(2) 


community level, you have committees 


In your districts and also at the 


on public affairs. These district and 
club committees should receive guidance 
from the International committee. In 
some localities, the public affairs com- 
mittees might want to reorganize for 
this one objective to take in members 
from other organizations. In this in- 
stance, some such name as the Freedom 
Committee would be appropriate. 

(3) 
should make it plain that they are op- 
posing Communist control of unions, 


All your Freedom Committees 


not any other aspect of union activity. 
The 
have their individual opinions of many 
other things in the life of a labor union 
—or of a chamber of commerce, or a 
women’s club. But these other things 
are not their concern as a committee. 
The Communist quislings will try to 


members of the committees may 


smear committees as anti-union, 


and thus strengthen their own power 


your 
in unions. Don’t give them the least 
ground for their charges. Don’t appoint 
to your Freedom Committees anybody 
who has represented employers in labor 
controversies. In some places your 
chairmen may be physicians or other 
professional men who have only one or 
two employees. 

(4) Since the Fifth Column will ac- 
cuse your committees of destroying civil 
liberties, your committees should show 
affirmatively that they are the defenders 
of such liberties. In some parts of the 
country, union organizers are still oc- 
casionally run out of town, even if they 
represent strongly anti- Communist 
unions, like the CIO Textile Workers. 
In such cases your committees should 
speak up freely in defense of civil liberty. 

(5) Unions that are falsely charged 
with being under Communist. contro! 
should be defended against this charge 
by the Freedom Committees. 

(6) In commenting on any union, 
your committees should avoid saying 
anything that can be twisted into a 
derogation of any racial, national, or 
religious group. 

(7) Compile lists of Communist- 
(Continued on page 54) 








actors 
of the 


TtS 


These artist-doctors 





prove to us that man is a 


versatile creature and should develop all of his talents. 
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STILL FISHING Oj! 
John |. Perl, M.D., Chicago, Ill. 
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SHIP ST. JOHN SMITH Oil 
Claude L. Payzant, M.D., Boston, Mass. 


By Felix B. Streyckmans 


OCTORS tell us that we must 

all have .a hobby—something 

other than our business into 
which we can put our thought, our 
energy and our skill. They say that to 
ignore this principle of right living is 
to invite many ills that befall a routine 
life. 

The doctors tell us all this when we 
visit them in their offices—but they tell 
it far more eloquently in a book called 
“Parergon,” produced periodically by 
Mead Johnson and Company for the 
purpose of showing the high standards 


art and skills attained by physicians 
in their moments of recreation. “Parer- 
gon” is a Greek word meaning “work 
by the side of work”—a roundabout way 
of putting over the modern term, side- 
line. 

More than a thousand pictorial re- 
productions of paintings, sculpture, 
wood carving, photography and allied 
arts and crafts make up this book which 
looks more like a dossier of fine art 
than a collection of hobby craft or 
amateur work. Many a patient, waiting 
in a doctor’s office, has glanced through 
a copy of “Parergon” in the belief that 
it represented only a collection of the 
finest examples of art generally, never 
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realizing that every exhibit was only 


the hobby of a practicing physician. 

A classic example of the success phy- 
sicians have attained outside medicine 
is the reputation of Max Thorek, an 
eminent surgeon who is as well known 
among photographers for his pictorial 
capabilities as he is among physicians 
for his surgical skill. Many who see 
his camera studies regularly and who 
read about his ideas on picture-making 
in the photographic magazines believe 
he is a professional photographer and 
are not even aware that he is a phy- 
sician, as the title of doctor so often has 
a general educational connotation. 

Naturally, this attainment of great 
skill or artistic finesse as a sideline is 
not confined to those in the medical pro- 
fession. The late Stuyvesant Peabody, 
wealthy Chicago socialite and prominent 
on the boards of directors of many large 
Chicago corporations, took up photog- 
raphy side by side with Dr. Thorek. He 
achieved more than average success and 
began to submit articles and pictures to 
such magazines as “Popular Photog- 
raphy,” “Minicam’” and others and his 











JUNIOR 
Sculpture 
Harry O. Drew, M.D., Billings, Mont. 


EARLY AWAKENINGS 
Photography 
Thomas G. Lupo, M.D., Waco, Tex. 


All photos from ‘‘Parergon,’’ Mead Johnson & (*« 








DAYBREAK, ST. MARY’S BUTTES 
Oil 
Frank Hinman, Jr., Lieut., M.C., Woodside, Calif. 
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work was enthusiastically published. 
Soon he became a prominent exhibitor 
and then a judge at the photographic 
salons. 


“Jack” 


and unassuming person, and it wasn’t 


Peabody was a democratic 
long before he became known person- 
ally to those in the trade. How well 
known but not really known was il- 
lustrated when the assistant editor of 
one of the photographic magazines re- 
signed precipitously and the editor 
wired Mr. Peabody, offering him the 
job and a salary of $250 a month! AI- 
though he didn’t told his 
friends that he felt more honored by the 


offer than by his more lucrative posi- 


accept, he 


tions, because he was certain that it 
was based upon merit, whereas others 
often wanted to buy his name or his 
influence. 
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There are other striking examples of 
outstanding sideline success, many of 
them Leopold 
Damrosch, the 
founded the New York Philharmonic Or- 
Many other 


recorded in_ history. 


famous musician who 
chestra, was a physician. 
doctors are remembered by laymen only 
for their success in other fields. Scarce- 
ly anyone is aware that the great poet, 
Francois Rabelais of the 15th century 
was a doctor; nor the author of Wil- 
Tell, 
man who wrote 
Wendell Holmes. 
Flanders Fields,” so well known after 
World War I was written by a doctor. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, author of 
“The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” 
was a doctor. And the 19th century poet 
3ridges, 


and the 
“Faust,” Oliver 
Nor that the poem, “In 


John Keats, 


liam and 


and 


laureate of England, Robert 
(Continued on page 52) 








Upper left: MADONNA, Sculpture, A. L. Wolbarst, M.D., New York, N. Y.; upper right: BRACELET AND PIN, Jewelry, 


Edward G. Buda, M.D., Bridgeport, Conn.; lower left: SCANDINAVIAN TABLE, Wood 


carving, Willis E. Lemon, M.D., 


Rochester, Minn.; lower right: HANDBUILT PIERCED VASE—BLUE PURPLE, Ceramics, Arch M. Kadow, Captain, M.C., Chicago, Ill. 
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HALE 


1s not enough 


By Lyle M. Spencer DIR 


NROLLMENTS in colleges, uni- 
versities and technical schools of 
the 
eight 


accredited standing in 
United States 


times faster in the last fifty years than 


have increased 


has the population. Sounds encourag- 


ing! 

Fifty years ago the ratio of college 
attendance between men and women 
was 4 to 1 in favor of men. Today the 
male college enrollments lead by a 
ratio of only 1.4 to 1. More encourage- 
ment ! 

Just before World War I the total 
college enrollment of the nation was 
barely above the 500,000 mark. It 
jumped to a million almost immediately 
after the war when a flood of veterans 
who had been delayed from starting 
college returned from the service. But 
when they had graduated there was no 
marked decline and the college enroll- 


ments steadily grew to a total of 1,500,- 


—some 


ECTOR. SCIENCE RESEARCH A CIAT 


OOO just before the start of World War 
Il. The lasted 
twice as long as the first and when the 
flood of 
lege an all-time high of 2,500,000 for 


second war more than 


war veterans got back to col- 
the nation for the current year swamped 
every college in the nation. 
Educational administrators and those 
who study our interlocking social, eco- 


nomic andyeducational systems believe 


that the decline in total college en- 
rollments expected in 1950 will be 
considerably less than was at first 


anticipated and that it will be of brief 
duration. A figure of 3,000,000 coliege 
students is predicted for the near future 
educational administrators 
believe it will be 3,500,000. 

Statistics of this nature would seem 
to indicate that the grand old American 
creed of equal opportunity for all 
through education is fast becoming a 
Taint another 


reality. so! There is 


Despite record 





i college enrollments 





less than half the 





| young people of 


this country ever 





| 
| 
| | get a chance to go to 


| | . . 
| |} @ university. 
} 


set of figures which shows clearly that 
the best 


less one-half of 
brains in America ever get to college 


than young 
and that the reason is chiefly an acci- 
dent of 
family of low financial status and the 


birth—they were born in a 


opportunity to continue their education 
after graduating from high school at 
the age of 18 years was thus denied 
them. 

A survey was made recently in Mil- 
waukee, a typical American city of 
600,000 population. 
check was made upon the relation of 


For two years a 
family income to college attendance for 
all the graduates of Milwaukee public 
high schools whose general all-round 
scholastic grades or special achieve- 
ments in a single field gave them rating 
as superior distinction, those most fitted 
and deserving of the opportunities of a 
college education. 

where the income 


In families was 








~ (ne : ] o] r attendances was 
100 per cent. In families where the in- 
con between $5.000 and S8.000 the 
pere ntave wa x? per cent, In family 
ot it om the ercentages began 
dec reasing Ta l \ d wi to a bare 20 
‘ ent ( t ain ho p 
1 1 to ( ul é n the 
est if ( et SIMA} rvevs 
n other ¢ t port the Mil- 
ee 1 e ce te impli 
it that ight than half of 
the best young mind y in Ame \ 
( tting the ¢ portu ty to col piet 
the education. 
The fine old American creed of equal 
rtunit rol ill tl rough education 
it J mly one-halt 
; 1 Ihe ( { the lation in 
potential brain power taggering. In 
mode e when the door still 
red t trance 1nto oO many occt- 
tions that have been accepted as pro- 
Tf I h ho t colleg 
] } ( to the ( oO p te 
ent and skill is not ort of 
i nal i t\ 
As the 4 of the tion is learn- 
] t \ i the ite | red to 
entrance " the Ider rote ions oft 
law me iT dent t I ich eg 
hurch ministry | scientific researc 
but to ich ne ly C¢ ed profes- 
ions as banking. insurance. journalism. 
pers ] i i elations. adver- 
t tal 1 | d ig oT the 
| r tym d | tl tit nm ¢ d- 
lessly din ed fields in busit d 
| try If onlv half of the best voung 
J db 
minds of the nation are qualified by 
college training tart in these fields 
nd the otl lf truggle in 
occupati of le Cl ( ort nity he 
problem oby y the most 
important in. the hole cture of out 
national social, economic and _ educa- 
tional system 
Some way must come to get that 
other half of our best young minds 
into college he co eges will find the 
wav to get rid oO! those who are clut- 
tering up the classrooms and the labo- 
ratories chiefly because their parents 
can afford to send them to college and 
because “ooing to college * is the correct 
thir gy to do. 


av may come when some form 
of national, state or municipal subsidy 
will be provided to get all of the best 
young minds of the nation into college, 
the 


their parents, that they 


regardless of financial status of 


may prepare 
themselves for occupational opportunity 


to which their brains entitle them. That 


millennium will not be realized next 


vear or in any predictable future date. 


What can any community do to bring 


about a condition where more than half 


of the best minds in its graduating high 


] 


school class can have the opportunity 


college education can bring to 


tila A 


them, a chance to better themselves 


and move up in status in the community 


through more portant occupations 


The cost of a yeaf in college runs 
from $600 to $1,500, if any of us today 
enough to figure the cost of 


head. 


are daring 


inything a year a This wide range 
S necessary because there are so many 
differences between colleges, their tu- 


ition their housing plans, and the 


living status of the majority of its stu- 
dents. 


in one school might be 


Tees, 


minimum 
than the 
But what- 


What would be a bare 
less 
We 

general average in another. 
otten 


7 
ig when contemplated 


ever the amount, it seems stag- 


ng 


by the youth 


| 


lower income brack- 


n a family in the 


> eo stacveringe th 
( Oo Staggering that 


he and his par- 


immediately frustrated of any 


hopes of college for the boy o1 oirl. 
But going to college, how much it 
osts and f the short cuts by 
vhich mat ! d daughters from 
families of low incomes are accomplish- 
ing it, are byects upon which a sur- 
prisingly large number of high school 


students and their 


lye 

There sl d be in every community 
a service agency of some sort which 
collects information on the subject. The 
vocational guidance service in the high 
school is fitted to supervise the \ ork 
but it needs the prod of a stimulating 
impulse from some outside agency. It 


me to be a field for such an 


as Kiwanis to provide that 
preliminary out- 
practical plan offered. 


school students have 


iny realization that a large number of 
college and university students are pay- 
ing Scholarships and 


no tuition at all. 


rants of various nature are so numer- 


ous in some colleges that they run to 


almost one-third of the entire enroll- 
ment. (And there are eleven state uni- 


nation where state resi- 
The 
‘ -reme ine the ~holarshi ; 4 
requirements tor these scholarships 1s Ol 


diversification 


versities in the 


nature and 


dents pay no tuition.) 


such wide that it is 


impossible to list them all here. They 
may be competitive, but often are not. 
They frequently are awarded for skill, 
talent or great interest in a single field, 
regardless of general scholastic stand- 
There are other short cuts to 


ing. 
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meeting the tuition hurdle, which in 
many schools amounts to approximately 
one-third of the total expenses of the 
college year. 

Let's make a practical case out of 
what a community can do to collect all 
of the available information on schol- 
We'll take Rockford, IIl., a 
of 80,000, with two public high 


arships. 
city 
schools. The University of Wisconsin, 
just across the state border to the north 
and the University of Illinois will nor- 
mally draw the largest number of ma- 
triculants from any graduating Rocktord 
high school class, with the majority of 
the remainder being scattered in a num- 
ber of other universities and colleges in 
the geographic region. Let this bureau 
of service that is founded in Rockford 
appoint one student at Wisconsin and 
[llinois, and one each in other colleges 
which draw an appreciable number of 
Rockford students, whose duty will be 
to keep in close touch with the office 
of the registrar in his college to know 
what scholarships are available, what 
they pay, what are the requirements 
of the grant and how soon they will 
This 


would be forwarded to be kept on file 


become available. information 


in Rockford. There may be a scholar- 
ship open next year for a student whose 
interest is in the chemistry of plastics, 
endowed by a big manufacturer, 
another for a student in meteorology 
(weather predictions ) offered by the 
parents of an army flyer who was killed 
in World War II, still another to study 
hotel hotel 


management offered by a 


association. There are dozens of these 


scholarships in endless diversification 


and local peculiarities in most colleges, 


but not enough high school students 


hear about them. 
This Rockford 


also appoint a representative in these 


service bureau will 
same colleges to make a survey of the 
job situation, both institutional jobs (in 
and for the college) and in the offices, 
stores and services of the college town. 
One-half of the 


\merica are earning at least part of 


college students of 
their way through college, but the high 
school boy a hundred miles away has 
little knowledge of how often it is com- 
paratively easy to land one of these 
jobs that may solve the whole financial 
problem of whether he attends college. 

With 


tioning for two or three years it could 


such a service bureau func- 
soon become a comparatively simple 
task to keep a certain group of jobs in 
the college town “reserved” for Rock- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Canada’s Moderate Austerity Program 








Canadians are tightening their belts— denying themselves a long 
list of American made consumer goods and even many canned foods 


—in order to save American dollars and right the trade balance. 


By Charles EF. Hulse vice-presivent, KiwANIS INTERNATIONAL 


November while President 





AST 
Truman spoke in special session 

of the U. 

ing a return of price controls in the 
United States, Canada grasped the wild 


S. Congress, demand- 


bull of inflation by the horns and did 
something about her economic inequal- 
ity. 

Sweeping Princess Elizabeth’s wed- 


ding plans from the front pages otf 
Canadian newspapers for a day, the 


Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Canadian Fi- 
nance Minister, announced the Domin- 
ion’s new, but “moderate” austerity pro- 
Abbott 


denying her- 


gram. Canada, under the new 


program, went “austere,” 
self 


some cases even necessities—in order to 


certain luxuries and comforts—in 


save American dollars and right the 
trade balance between the United States 
and Canada. 

With this regulations 


new dose of 


and restrictions, and nobody knows how 








formidable they are or how long they 
will last, Canadians are still pondering 
their effectiveness. Two things are clear, 
however: 1. Canada’s austerity program 
parallels President 
for the U. S. 


Canada was forced to do something 


in some respects 


Truman's and, 
> 


program 


drastic to slow down the dangerous 
drain upon her U. S. dollar resources. 

In the first 10 months of 1947, Can- 
ada’s trade was unbalanced to the extent 
Canada’s 


of cutting into the Bank of 


dollar reserve to the tune of some $500,- 
000,000. In the case of the United 
alone it was unbalanced by over 
000.000. 

What 


ans as well as 


States 
$750) - 
to Canadi- 


does all this 


Americans ? 


mean 


Well, under the new austerity pro- 


gram, Canadians were suddenly pre- 
vented from buying a long list of U. S. 
consumer goods, with sharp reductions 
in many other lines. Even machinery 
for industrial purposes is strictly ra- 
tioned in Canada. Motor cars, refrig- 
erators, washing machines, radios, type 
writers, furniture, jewelry, candy and 
the 


nearly all canned fruit and vegetables 


novelties came under ban, while 


and out-of-season fruit and vegetables 
were likewise barred, or 


limited 


placed under 


quotas. Canada now imports 
fewer oranges, lemons, grapefruit, fruit 
juices, potatoes, apples and onions from 


the United States. 





who accustomed to 


Canadians 


were 
spend the winter months in sunny Flor- 
ida and other parts of the United States, 
are now staying at home this winter— 
unless they can satisfy the authorities 
that they n 
\ limit 


amount of U 


1ust go for health purposes. 
of $150 is placed upon the 
S. currency which pleas 
ure travellers can use in one year. 

On top ot these import restrictions, 
Government announced 


the Canadian 


an excise tax of 25 per cent on a wide 


range of consumer durable goods, such 


as cars, radios, electrical home appli- 
ances, oil burners, cameras and numer- 
ous other items. Naturally prices for 


these items in Canada soared—with in- 


creases amounting to several hundreds 


of dollars on several makes of motor 


cars, with prices on the used car mart 
stiffening also. 

One result of increasing prices will 
be to siphon off a portion of the excess 
that is available in 


purchasing power 


the hands of consumers as a_ conse- 
quence of sharply reduced imports from 
the United States. It is easing, to some 
extent, the keen competition that’ usu 
ally ensues for Canadian made goods, 
but if long continued, it could easily 
the 


character of Canada’s present economy. 


result in extending inflationary 
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Apart from the necessity of conserv- 


ing U. S. dollars, the longer range mo- 
tive behind Canada’s new austerity pro- 


gram was a desire to build up Canada’s 


home industrial machine and to make 
Canada less dependent for manufactured 
goods on the United States. If this 
long-term objective can be ittained, it 


nmense value to Canada 


in vears to come. But meanwhile, Ca- 

nadians are tasting a bit ot austerity 

of which they have read so much about 
fre ibroad ! 


In turther exan ining the new regu- 
the United 
will 


trade, it 


lations between Canada and 


help 


States, which, it 1 hoped, 


restore the balance ot is also 


possible to see something of a dilemma. 


While Canada is trying to get back 
| S. dollars, she may find that she is 
seriously provoking inflation in her own 
markets at home. 

By shutting off a long list ot “pro- 
hibited goods,” Canada is running the 
risk of inflation at home in more ways 
than one On the other hand, while 
Canada may ship larger amounts of 
Canadian-made products to the United 


States, thus depleting domestic supply, 


it is likewise inviting inflation at home. 


In short, the more Canada’s economy is 
tied to that of the United States, Ca- 
nadians will find that their price levels 
will rise to the U. S. price levels. This 
is already being illustrated in the case 


ol newsprint, 
Phe 


ing the U.S 


austerity measures tor correct- 


shortage in ( ‘anada, 


dollar 


even if found adequate, mav be found 
also to have defects in other wavs that 
may cause serious economic trouble, 


not merely to the country, but to the 


} 


ordinary consumer well. 


Che ultimate solution of the U. S. 
dollar deficiency which Canada_ has 
moved to check, clearly lies in the 
longer-term aspects of the overall plan. 


hese are the projects of expectations 


from which it is hoped to expand mate- 
dol- 


Canada’s 


rially Canada’s earnings of LJ}, cts 


lars, and permanently reduce 


cle pend nce on wnports ot raw mate rials, 


industrial components and _ finished 
goods tron the U. S. or other dollar 
areas, 

In addition to the $300,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Brank credit extended to 


the Canadian Government is 


actually relying to a vital degree on 
U. S. dollar spending arising out of the 
Marshall Plan the of 


Canadian products to markets 


and treer 


dollar 


through the new trade agreements. But 


access 


neither respect is there any very pre- 


cise yardstick by which the volume of 
buying or the rapidity with which it 
will develop can be appraised. 

The U. S. Congress has still to decide 
on the amounts to be spent and when, 


in the U. S. and otherwise, for the 
Marshall Plan aid. And _ benefits to 
Canada from the trade pacts will be 
measured by the extent to which Ca- 


nadian production can meet the demands 
for both European deliveries and U. S. 
domestic demand for goods favored un- 
ler the Geneva agreements. 

The 


duction 


{ 
stimulus to Canadian gold pro- 
the 
higher output may be hampered by dif- 


from incentive bonus on 


ficulties in obtaining the necessary ad- 














ditional labor for the mines, and the 
time inevitably required to extend or 
reopen mine workings, install equip- 


ment and so on. It is doubtful whether 
extended production in Canada will for 
some time come anywhere near the peak 
of $200,000,000 a vear attained in the 
early years of the war. 


The 


nadian 


ot development ot Ca- 


pi OLTal 


resources, domestic industrial 


production and greater exports, is still 
at an indefinite evolutionary — stage. 
\bout the onl Spe cific phase of that 


program consists of the controls over 


imports ot durable goods, including 
semi-processed products and machinery. 

\ll things considered, if the present 
policy is continued, Canadians may ex- 
pect an extended period of waiting be- 


look 


(much less the ending of the “tempo- 


fore they can for modification 


rary” restrictions). And while they are 
waiting, it will likely cost them more 
as the result of price rises caused by the 
supply scarcities foreshadowed by the 
curtailments of imports 
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In any case, much closer peacetime 
Canadian-United States 
industrial production will be essential 
if this continent is to play its full part 
in its own and Europe’s salvation. With- 
that integration, neither country 
output 
goods that the world so badly needs. 


integration of 


out 
can produce its maximum of 
Without it there can be no real hope of 
solving permanently Canada’s chronic 
shortage of U. S. dollars 

That integration is as much Wash 
ington’s program as Ottawa’s because 
of the tremendous U. S. investment in 
Canada, and because Canada is Uncle 
Sam’s No. 1 customer in exports and 
imports—whichever way you choose to 





look at it. 


A major key in the solution 
of that problem is a drastic revision in 
the policy governing the operation of 
U. S. branch plants in Canada. There 
are more than 1,600 of these plants scat 
tered across the Dominion, some of them 
the biggest single manufacturing units 
in the Dominion, Combined, they ac- 
count for a large part of Canada’s in- 
dustrial production. 

U. S. investors set up those plants in 
first, to 


produce goods for Canada behind the 


Canada for two main reasons: 
Canadian tariff walls; second, to pro 
duce goods for the British Empire be 
hind the wider system of British pref- 
erential tariffs. 

Canadians welcomed those’ branch 
plants for the jobs and goods they pro 
vided for Canadians, for the new mar- 
kets they opened in British Dominions. 
Under the much freer prewar system 
of trading, Canada balanced her extra 
purchases from the United States by 
to Britain, her 
sritish Dominions, and other countries 


extra sales colonies, 
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as well. Today, with Britain and all of 
Europe impoverished, that triangular 
balancing is impossible. Those U. S. 
branch plants in Canada which draw so 
largely on U. S. equipment and raw 
materials have become a source of dan- 
weakness in former 


gerous place of 


strength. In key materials largely for 
U. S. branch plants last year, Canadian 
imports amounted to over, $475,000,000. 
Against this Canadian exports to the 
U. S. of the same sort of goods totalled 
a paltry $22,000,000. 

That situation cannot continue. 

Through downward adjustment of 
tariffs, pooling of patents, raw materials 
and other resources (in other words— 
branch 


industrial integration) U. S. 


I RECENTLY met 


i 


i 
; 




















plants in Canada as well as plants of 
purely Canadian origin must be encour- 
aged to become North American indus- 
trial units. 
way trade where Canada buys so much 
U. S. equipment, U. S. machines, U. S. 
steel and other manufactured goods but 
sells so little to the U. S. 
placed by something sounder and fairer 


The present largely one- 


must be re- 


-unless Canadian business wishes this 

program to continue indefinitely. 
While this is a setback 

for American manufacturers who actu- 


temporary 


ally sympathize with Canada’s economic 
crisis, Canadian firms have been given 
an incentive to manufacture such goods 
in Canada, or to use more Canadian 
components. How widespread this de- 
velopment may be in view of the new 
climate in which many firms now find 
themselves in, it is impossible to esti- 
mate definitely at this stage. It is even 
more difficult to estimate how long the 
new austerity program for Canada will 


kk & 


have to remain in effect. 
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‘“‘I1 Got Needed!” 





Roland Allen, In- 
dianapolis merchant. “I have a real siz- 
zle for you,” he said to me, “all summed 
up in three simple words.” 

As we walked toward the 
Club I pressed him for his three-word 
yarn, and this is the way he told it to me. 

It seems his temporary war help be- 
came disturbed over the future of their 
jobs, and they proceeded en masse to Ro- 
land Allen to “talk things over” with him. 

He had them assemble in the audito- 
rium of the store. Then he stood up be- 
fore them and asked pleasantly, “What 
can I do to help you folks?” 

No one answered. The assembly was 
super-charged with dynamite. No one 
answered because they had no_ leader. 
But then, as often happens, the eyes of 
everyone looked at one of their members 
who responded by standing up. 

There was no bitterness in his voice; 


Ce ylumbia 


no demands, no finger pointing or accu- 
sations. In simple language he told Ro- 
land Allen that since the regular help 
was gradually taking over their old jobs, 
they wondered what was to become of 
their wartime jobs. Would they continue 
with their jobs as porters, elevator oper- 
ators, sweepers? What would become of 
them? 

The situation was 
“boss man.” It was serious for the store. 
A wrong reply would mean trouble—the 


delicate for this 


right handling would bring happy em- 
ployee relations. 
Slowly Allen permitted his eyes to 


roam around the gathering of dark, wor- 
ried faces, wondering what to say. Sud- 
denly his gaze stopped at several old- 
timers who date back to the first World 
War. An idea struck his agile brain. 

“Milly,” invited Allen, “you’ve been 
with the store many years. Tell these 
friends of yours, please, how long you've 
been with us—and just why you have 
been here so long.” 

Milly rose slowly with the weight of 
her 50 years, maybe more, but with that 
huge grin so representative of her people. 

“I’se been here since afore the last 


War, sir,” she 


said, “and my reason is 
I got necded.” 

“T don’t quite understand, Milly,” said 
\llen, “please explain what you mean by 
you ‘got needed’.” 

“Wal, sir,” went on the grinning Milly, 
“when the regular folks went off for that 
first big war, I got myself a mighty nice 
job here in the store. 

“Then the war ended, and the regular 
workers began to return to take over our 
jobs—but not mine. J got needed!” 

The eyes_of everyone gleamed on Mil- 
ly, as she proudly told her success story. 

“When I saw the elevator jobs wuz 
to peter out, I began to hunt around for 
other work. I began to pick up things 
laying around on the floors. 

“Soon I got needed picking up things 
People would call for Milly to pick up 
this, pick up that and put them away. 

“Then I noticed 
only emptied at night, so I began to 
empty them during the day. Soon J got 
needed emptying baskets. 


waste baskets were 


“One day I see that salespeople in some 
departments busy selling to 
stack things up good again, so I just 
pitched in and started stacking. 


were too 


“Soon salespeople would look around 
to find Milly to stack up for them. You 
see, | got needed on this job, too. 

“Pretty soon I found myself needed all 
over the store. It was, ‘Where’s Milly?’ 
from this department and ‘Where’s Mil 
ly?’ from that person. 

“T felt proud, Mistah Allen, that I was 
needed so much by so many folks, and 
that is how I just stayed on since the 
last war. I got needed!’ 

Milly sat assembly of 
troubled souls was as quiet as a church. 
In fact, it WAS a church. They had just 
heard a mighty fine sermon, unrehearsed, 
by one of their own. 

No one said a word. No words were 
necessary. 

Roland Allen just looked on as first 
one by one, then by twos, then whole 
stood up and filed throughout the 
—ELMER WHEELER 


down. The 


rows, 


store to get necded. 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


LIVE IT OVER AGAIN? 


WENT to a movie the other night. It wasn’t a par- 
ticul good picture but I have thought of it several 
tine nce he heroine had a husband who was every- 
thing a man should not be. He was a drunkard, a wastrel, 
untaithtul in the bargain, and he wound up as a wife 
hye ( na ( Ni \ 1 Eve, to save herself, the 
C1 ( t and killed 
hooting was not a blameworthy act, but almost 
rthy. In 1 cript, she would have shot him on 
the Fourth of Jul it least not later than Thanksgiving. 
He ot ¢ try t wv col ing to him. After the shoot- 
ng, she put the gun in her bag and’ started for a New 
Yea Eve party where their mutual friends were gathered, 
ending to tell them just what she had done and then give 
herselt up t the police 
pe tore he could do this, Fate turned the clock and the 
lendar back a w e year. This gave her the opportunity 
( ve the t ar all over again so that it would not be 
nec ry for her to kill hu She honestly tried her best 
he lived the year over, but her husband was even worse, 


vossible And. ineviti bly, New Year’s Eve arrived How 


t | 

ever, she did not ve to shoot him this time because some 
ne else did itt het he killer pretended to be crazy and 
B Ballees:’ mee in a | here he ld spend 

ey took Nim away to an asyium where le would spen¢ 
e rest of his lite ing heavy thinking, which was the 
ily thing he really ¢ ed anyhow. So they all lived hap- 

py e) after, especially the husband, who was cured of hi 

ty « ple 
inis n Vic ha © Ww i ind several times because | 
; , e re 

e been wondern g il [ had the chance to live 1947 over 


life as | 


I make any radical changes in 
ould I do a better job of living 1947 


ived it last vear \\ 


my 


‘ the econd il 
\ man’s life is a lot like a rivet \ river is born in the 
uuntain Ni t ource it is a small and turbulent 
tre It das] over wat ills, it roars over rocks and 
tone When there are rai t rises over its banks and 
destroys crops and fields, In times of drought it dwindles 


Eventually it is joined by other 


they reach the valley and pursue theit 


treams and togethe 


icid wav down to thet destiny. the sea. 


\ man’s boyhood and youth are as wild as a mountain 


treat He tries to get his way by fighting with his fists. 
He fall ! d and out of love r he rises to the heights ot 
joy or plunges to the depths of despair when his love is 
not reciprocated. He chaffs against discipline and sinks to 


the lowest depths when he is thwarted. He jumps from one 
job to another until he i 


acidity 


finally joined by matrimony and 
chil- 
life he drifts calmly on to the day 
the 


learns | and contentment with his wife and 


7.97 
After muddle 


when the boys from lodge drop sprigs of acacia on 
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him and the parson intones the last solemn words. 


[ have reached the placid still waters stage. One year of 
my life is much like another because it has dropped into a 
pattern which changes little. My life is less exciting, cer- 
tainly, but much more peaceful. 

I don’t see how I could change my life a lot if I could 
throw the switch of time and live 1947 all over again. | 
didn’t murder any one last year, although I did see one or 
didn't 
but that’s nothing to brag about because I was not 


two people who seemed to deserve it. | get drunk 
last year, 
tempted. I never did want to get drunk. 

I didn’t steal anything except maybe in a stud poker game. 
[ got away with a couple of pots on bobtailed flushes, but | 
know I lost enough trying to make up for the times I won. 
| didn’t fight with my wife any more than is normal when 
two people have lived together for a long time. I think the 
reason we bark at each other now and then is to stir up a 
little excitement. 


And now, 


before I throw my shoulder out of joint patting 


myself on the back, let me tell you something I once heard 
an old colored man say who had just listened to a speech 
of a candidate for Congress: “Dat white gempman sho’ 
does recommend hisself good.” 


There are a lot of things I can’t brag about. Newspapers 


are divided into two classes, those which point with pride 


+1 ] “994 
with alarm. 


and those which view The point-with-priders 
iise the country, the state, the city and all the men who 
ake up the body polit The thing I was guilty of in 


instead of pointing with 


‘ 1 ° 1 Re ool : 
I don’t mean that in the newspaper way alone, but also i 
i : 


iy relations with my friends. I fear that I was in- 


more 


clined to view their actions with alarm than to point to 
them with pride. I know I was critical of them and that | 
criticized them behind their backs when I shouldn’t have 
done so. [ am sorry and I am going to do better in 1948. 
My fri ire fine and interesting folks, and this year I am 


Then, too, [ have kept my religion in my wife’s name. | 
have stayed in bed with the big Sunday papers while my 
wife and daught vent to church. My only support of the 
churches in theirs spiritual aims has been from my right 


hand pants pocket. As I lolled in bed, my daughter would 
say, “Daddy, 


May | 


She helps herself and calmly remarks, “I have taken a couple 


[ haven’t quite enough for my church envelope. 


oet 


get it out of your pocket?” My wife says nothing. 
of dollars out of your pocket for church.” 

This year I am going to do what my minister advised 
when I told him about it. He said he thought I should come 


to church regularly and wear those pants. 











Here is the mighty mountain and the peaceful valley where abuse of 


the watershed has been causing havoc below. 


buys a MOUNTAIN 


KIWANI 


Talks Back’— 


Ogden, 


Land 

Kiwanians in 

Utah have had a word or two to 

the subject ever since we began 

doing something about soil erosion in 
1945. What ‘may 


the largest and most com- 


our community in 
prove to be 
prehensive soil conservation project yet 
undertaken by any one club was started 
about three years ago in this thriving 
valley town after a driving rain washed 
tons of rock and silt from the nearby 
mountains, 

The main object of the activity is to 
buy the barren, abused, privately-owned 


mountain land which is continuing to 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 


By Julian Heppler 


KIWANIS CLUB OF OGDEN, UTAH 


erode and wash down into the fertile, 
cultivated valley—and to turn this land 
over to the Federal Government. When 
the gets full title to the 
land, Forest Service will 
First, they will 


government 

the °U.. 3. 
begin rehabilitation. 
entirely eliminate grazing, which now 
is poorly controlled. Then they will 
terrace and build flood retaining struc- 
tures wherever necessary, re-seed where 
practical and perform other conserva- 
tion practices. 

All of the watershed land in the en- 
tire county is involved and the program 
will take many years to complete. More 


than $200,000 must be raised. But a 


AGRICULTURE, 


limited first objective has been set and 
is well on the way to completion. This 
25,000 Already 2,015 


have been bought at a cost of 


involves acres, 
acres 
$9,000 and there is still several thou- 
sand dollars more ready to be used, 
although the fund raising phase of the 
work was not started until a short time 
ago. 

When we say that the Kiwanis club 
is doing this, we mean, of course, that 
the club is the instigator and controlling 
force in a community-wide enterprise. 
No one organization could do this thing 
alone. And no service club could expect 
to engage in the legal and financial 
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The ugly mountain is spewing 
silt and rock down its gullied and precipitous sides and spreading 
itself over the carefully cultivated farms 


which lay in the quiet, defenseless valley below. 











Decades of misuse—of fires, 
of overgrazing, have utterly destroyed 


this watershed’s usefulness 





These are the scarred and sickened hills that must be restored to health 


ransactions necessary. Brietly, the pro 
cedure was this: 

First, at least twenty public meetings 
were held in various communities 
throughout the county with the purpose 
of impressing upon the citizenry the 
need for action. The first tangible re- 
sult was the formation of a permanent, 
county - wide conservation committee 
with the chairman of the Kiwanis agri 
culture committee at its head. Backed 
then, by the nine other members of the 
county committee which represented 
civic, farm, public utility and range 
interests, the agricultural committee oi , 
the Kiwanis club was able to turn thx 
tide of inertia—and some resentment 
—into concerted action which has al- 
ready put the project into a “success 
assured” status. 





\ legal corporation handles the actual 








Sensing the threat to the’ welfare of the 
valley, Kiwanians of Ogden, Utah surveyed the land 
and have set out on a plan of action, 


The beauty of nature’s covering is to be preserved and in many 
cases restored for the benefit of future generations. 


Here is man’s heritage—the beauty and the 
life sustaining productivity created 

for us through the ages by nature—which 
it is our responsibility to keep. 


mechanics of the project. It is the 
Weber County Watershed Protective 
Corporation. But the two volunteer 
citizens committees continue to beat the 
bushes and do the propaganda and leg 
work for the corporation. 

And one more point: This isn’t just 


a land buying project—everyone doesn’t 


want to sell. But in two years, by public 
and “personal” education, we have 
reduced grazing use of the Ogden- 
North Ogden Range unit from 1,500 
animal units to 475. We have brought 
about proper salting of the range to 
disperse cattle and pull them away from 
the sore spots and have caused the de- 
velopment of additional water holes to 
prevent concentration of cattle at a few 











spots. 

Everybody is working to conserve the 
land in a county where, less than three 
years ago, nobody cared. xk 
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SOQ Policemen 


for the price of one 


By Delos O Brian 








OST boys at some point in 
their lives want to be police- 
men when they grow up. In 

Berkeley, California, eight hundred of 

them achieve that ambition every year 

without Htaving to wait until they are 
men, 
These 


members of the Berkeley Junior Traffic 


eight hundred youngsters are 
Police, one of the first such forces to be 
organized anywhere in the world. Back 
in January of 1923 the first Berkeley 
Junior Traffic Policeman stepped out in 
to the center of busy San Pablo Avenue 
and displayed a semaphore stop sign. A 
a halt, 


and a group of waiting school children 


high seated automobile came to 


walked safely across the street while 
for the first time one of their own num- 
ber, a junior policeman, guarded the 
crossing. 

twenty-five 


that beginning 


years ago this school-boy Junior Police 


From 


Force has grown so that last year the 


young officers protected six million, seven 











hundred and fifty thousand individual 
child crossings without a single acci- 
dent of any kind. 

The 


corner 


the 
Police 


children collect on 
and the 
Sergeant to blow his whistle. His shrill 
blast is the the 


his squad, placed at strategic points, to 


school 


Junior 


wait for 


signal for officers of 
and display their large, 


signs. All 


stops and the children cross the street 


step forward 


white and red stop traffic 
in complete safety. The Sergeant blows 
his whistle again, and his officers turn 
their stop signs away from the street 
and snap back to attention with quick 
military precision. An officer who looks 
to right or left, or who relaxes his at 
tention to duty, gets an immediate rep- 
rimand from his squad sergeant. 

From the start, this school-boy traffic 
police force has been built around a 
1923, that the 


youthful officers of this force are a part 


basic idea, unique in 


of the regular city police force. Today 
other cities in all parts of the United 


The Annual Inspection of Berkeley Junior Traffic Officers for 1947 whicl® took place in May 
at the Berkeley Civic Center in Berkeley, California, was as usual a very colorful occasion. 
Friends and relatives and other interested citizens made up the large group of spectators. 
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This Junior Safety 

Patrol, organized well 

over a quarter of a century 
ago, not only stops 
accidents, but contributes 

to discipline and cuts 


down delinquency. 


States and in Canada, Africa and China 
have patterned similar junior police or- 
ganizations after it. 

I recently watched a 


group of re- 


cruits stand at attention and repeat, 
after a police officer, the oath of alle- 
giance that all must take when they join 
the Berkeley Junior Traffic Police. The 
boys were beaming with pride when 
their names were read and they were 
informed that the Chief of 
personally appointed them regular mem- 
bers of the force. 

Berkeley Police Officer Paul Hurych, 
tall, athletic and affable, devotes his en- 


Police had 


tire time to training and coaching the 
junior traffic policemen. He visits each 
of the nineteen Berkeley schools once 
a week and puts officers 
through the basic elements of military 
drill. After a few weeks of training they 
march and drill like veterans. 

Officer Hurych sounds like a first 


his young 


class football coach cheering his team 
to victory when he talks to his junior 


officers. I have seen the boys, dressed 


in their Junior police uniforms, red 
sweaters and yellow caps bearing the 
insignia of the force, lined up on the 
school yard and listening with keen at- 
tention to the words of the big police 
officer. On this occasion Officer Hurych 
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The scene is Berkeley, California, in January of 1923, and the first 
Junior Traffic Officers are stopping traffic at San Pablo Avenue and 
Notice the old-fashioned, hand-operated semaphore. 


Virginia Street. 


exhorted, with sparkle and enthusiasm, 
“Remember you are police officers. Be 
a credit to the force wherever you are!” 

When it is time for the junior police- 
men to go to their posts of duty at the 
crossings, the school’s top sergeant calls 
the 
all 
off 


their 


to attention on 
that 
Then the boys march 
the 


squad sergeants to the task of protecting 


his fellow officers 


school yard and checks to see 


are present. 
soldiers orders of 


like under 


their schoolmates. 

But this junior traffic police force is 
something more than a police organiza- 
tion. It is an important part of the city 
In each school a teacher 

the 


school’s junior traffic unit, and the advi- 


school system. 
acts as advisor and director of 
sory council that tops the whole organ- 
ization draws citizens from all parts of 
the community. 

The returns to the city in terms of 
better citizenship among school children 
are enormous. Berkeley is as free of 
juvenile delinquency as any city its size 
in the The 
The eight hundred junior traffic police- 


world. reasons are clear. 
men are members of the city police 
department. As law enforcement officers 
they learn, first hand, a profound respect 
for the law. Moreover, they work with 
teachers and citizens in a constant and 
community-wide campaign to protect 
their fellow students against accidents. 
Thus as citizens they learn, first hand, 
the responsibilities and duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Even those boys on the force who 
sometimes go wrong often recapture the 
spirit of the force and mend their ways. 
Not long ago a teh-year-old junior traf- 
fic policeman committed burglary soon 
after he joined the organization. He 


came to Officer Hurych to confess and 


ad- 


The 


finished so 


lad 


far as 


to turn in his uniform. 
that he 
the junior traffic police were concerned. 

“No Officer 


Hurych told him. “I 


mitted was 
finished,” 
don’t 
uniform, if you are willing to try again 


you are not 


want your 
to live the ideals of the junior traffic 
We hold this 


against you, if you will try to 


police. won't mistake 
make 
good now. But remember this,” the big 
Police Officer continued, “we will hold 
it against you, if you do not work hard 
and bring honor to the junior traffic 
police in the future.” 

The boy kept his uniform and _ six 
months later he showed such dependa- 
bility and skill that he had become Top 
Sergeant of his school unit. 

The success of this unique organiza- 
tion is due principally to two factors, 
the system of strict military discipline 
that is used and to Police Officer Paul 
Hurych who administers it as top officer 
of the traffic Officer 


Hurych, an inspiring speaker and effi- 


junior police. 
cient police officer, overlooks no infrac- 
tions of discipline or duty, but he is at 
the same time the friend of every boy 
the 
free to question him about everything 


on force. The young officers are 
from problems of law enforcement to 
why he carries his big six-shooter on 
his right side instead of his left. When- 
ever, as he cruises about in his police 
car, he meets one of his junior police 
officers, he always stops, and often takes 
a boy for a ride and a heart-to-heart 
talk about the problems of the force. 

Ninety percent of the Berkeley junior 
traffic policemen say they want to con- 
tinue as law enforcement officers when 
they grow up, a tribute to their organ- 
ization and work. 

Every year Officer Hurych receives 
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The time is October, 1947, but the place is the same as that shown in 
opposite picture, San Pablo Avenue and Virginia Street, where the first 
controlled crossing took place. Quite a contrast in methods of operation. 


scores of letters from members of his 
“force.” One recently wrote, “When | 
was a little boy, I watched the traffic 
squad march off across the school yard 
to their posts. Their signs seemed like 
banners to me then. Now I am a junior 
policeman and it is my turn to march 
across the school yard. It is a great 
pleasure to'be on a squad such as this 
one, 

“My goal is to be junior commander 
of the Berkeley junior traffic police, and 
if I were picked I would work hard and 
give a good reputation to Le Conte 
School.” 

Boys like that, who grow up with 
pride in law enforcement and with re- 
spect for the law, are almost certain to 
become useful and law abiding citizens. 

The Berkeley Junior Traffic Police 
force is building that kind of citizenship. 
Along with the eight hundred youthful 
police officers, the whole city is proud 
of their twenty-four year old and almost 
accident-free record—never any deaths 
and no maimed or crippled school chil- 


xk 


dren. 
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Greater production, 

more jobs, higher pay and 
a generally improved 
standard of living can be had 


by more research. 


By William Goettler 


HE United States spends on sci- 


entific research about the same 
percentage roughly of its na- 
tional revenue, that Ferdinand and Isa- 


bella spent ot the 11 yearly income to fit 
out three small sailing ships 
adventurer named Columbus. 

comparable results ? 
program gets talking, 


ul- and group-action sup- 


port. Success of the research program 
in promoting the “general welfare” is 


r from being the sole responsibility of 


the scientists. 
lhe 


mental 


total of private and govern- 


expenditures for fundamental 
and applied research in this country in- 

from $166 million in 1930 to 
$345 million in 1940, The latter figure 
represents approximately one-half of one 


total 


creased 


national income 


per cent of our 
that year. 

In 1947 we spent a total of 1.1 billion, 
which is still about the same percent- 
age of our income. However, John R. 
Steelman, chairman of President Tru- 
man’s Scientific Research Board, says 


that by 1957 the nation needs to spend 





~~ 
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a minimum of two billion, or a full one 
per cent of its total income. 


Here are the same old astronomical 
figures to which the public has become 
inured—but here, however, is the one 


program that has the approval of almost 


every well informed person in_ the 
United States! 
“Only through research and more re- 


search can we provide the basis for an 
and continued high 
Mr. 


declared. “It may reasonably be said to 


expanding economy, 


Steel lal 


levels of employment,” 


be a major factor in national sur- 


vival.” 
Large industries are expanding their 
building new 


laboratories or ones, 


Smaller industries are “farming out” 


their problems to research foundations. 
More projects that offer promise of suc- 
cess are waiting than can be handled. 
The race in research for military 
weapons has taken on the intensity of 
the armament races in the past. Despite 
the tremendous increase in scope of our 
least in 


ihead of us. 


funda- 
Her 


esti- 


program, Russia—at 


mental research—is ; 
total research budget last year is 


1.2 billion. 


colleges are extend- 


mated at 

Universities and 
ing their research programs to the limit 
of their income from endowments. There 
is an intense new curiosity about the 
unknown. We split the 
What will we do next? 


have atom. 

Stock piles of basic scientific knowl- 
edge were largely exhausted in the war. 
Laboratories in Europe, upon which we 
depended heavily for new knowledge, are 
destroved. Those remaining active are 
the curtain.” We 
strictly on our own. Americans 


behind “iron are 
who 
always have had a high respect for 
science, are aware of the challenge. Re- 
search takes high priority! 


Results in the way of better living, 
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also should set a new high. For one 
thing, according to a recent survey, fifty 
per cent of the total employment in the 
United States is based on products com 
ing from the laboratory. 

“Thirty million people owe their jobs 
to 150,000 research men, and each in- 
dividual research man has created em 


Hob- 


Research 


ployment for 200 persons,” J. E. 
son, director of the Armour 
Foundation in Chicago, said at the latest 
the United States 


Commerce. 


annual meeting of 
Chamber of 

Whole industries are based on scien- 
tific 
tical 
return on research investment, and the 


research. An eastern pharmaceu- 


company reports a 100 per cent 
Standard Oil Development Company in 
a 10-year period ‘has returned to its 
stockholders a profit of $15,400 for each 
$1,000 invested in research. 

An 10 million 


dollars in hybrid corn research returns 


investment of around 


po 


each year an estimated $750,000,000. 


Industries often in financial trouble 
generally those backward in search- 
On 


industries 


are 
ing out new products and methods. 


the other hand, prosperous 


invariably are research minded. 
Since so few men have provided jobs 


for so many, and since such a small 


volume of research has built so much 


industry, what will so great a research. 
program as the 1.1 billion for last year 
and the more than 2 billion by 1957, 
achieve ? 
Whole new industries will be estab- 
lished upon one discovery. Accidental 


findings frequently will be more valuable 


than the original objective. Penicillin 
is an example. 
Fundamental research undoubtedly 


will add considerable new knowledge. In 
ancient times it required several cen- 
turies for this basic knowledge to find 


practical application. However, as in 
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the case of atomic energy, it now has 
almost immediate use. 

The research program may or may 
not take us in a rocket powered by 
atomic energy on a sight-seeing tour of 
or even of the Solar Sys- 





the universe 
tem—but judging from results of the 
past, it will open up a New World right 
here on this continent. 

Americans have come to expect new 
scientific developments as routine. As 
in the case of better and.cheaper gas- 
oline, new products are introduced grad- 
ually so that one is scarcely aware of 
Only occasionally does 
some creation like the 
atomic bomb jolt one into realization 
that he is living in a different age. 

There will be more of the comforts 


great change. 
spectacular 


and luxuries, and more of them will be 
brought within the reach of more fam- 
ilies. Foods will be more plentiful and 
Certainly the nation 
will solve its housing problem. 
Scientists will find ways to eliminate 


better preserved. 


many diseases. They speculate even that 
mental and physical qualities of human 
beings will be preserved for a longer 
time. 

Here is the answer to those who say 
that the free-enterprise system cannot 
perpetuate itself without opening up new 
lands or new foreign markets, and who 
would “liquidate” it when for a com- 
paratively few years it fails to provide 
full employment. 

However, Americans cannot afford 
merely to wait for manna from research 
to be showered upon them. Research 
has many ramifications. Every one of us 
has some part in the program. 

Our first concern is that the program 
is definitely limited by the scarcity of 
This 


country was the only one of its enemies 


trained laboratory technicians. 
or allies that drafted research men for 
military service. 

Colleges and universities are badly 
understaffed. Many technical instruc- 
tors have been drained off to industry— 
still industry itself is short of good lab- 
oratory men. 

Even the government’s urgent nation- 
al defense projects are undermanned. 
Steelman declares that the Army guided 
missiles program is only three-quarters 
staffed. 

He indicates that colleges and univer- 
sities, turning out technical men at 
twice the pre-war rate, will provide suf- 
ficient manpower for a one-percent-of- 
the-national-income research program 
in 1957. This calls for improved educa- 
tional facilities, 


rae x te 


This fluid catalytic cracking unit used during the war by the Bell Oil and Gas Co. of Tul- 
sa, Okla., to produce aviation gasoline, was designed by Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago. 


A start has been made in the rural 


school systems. One-room schools are 


being consolidated for better jnstruc- 


tion. The trend needs to be encouraged. 


Urban schools require larger libraries 


and modernized equipment. Because of 
depression-period economies and war- 
time scarcities, many facilities are out 
of date. Particularly needed in high 
schools are additional technical courses 
and improved laboratory facilities. 

instructors, along 


Fewer competent 


with larger classes at colleges and uni 
versities, can result only in inadequate- 
time when 


ly trained graduates at a 


women are in 


and equip 


trained men and 


Added 


ment are needed almost as badly as 


better 
demand. buildings 
housing on campuses throughout Amer 
ica. Added adult education courses are 
equally urgent. 

.. And always throughout the edu 
cational system the value of both tech 
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That trip from the airport to the business center is 


a growing problem this writer solves even for 


New York 
Ramp 19, 


Passengers 


LIGHT 694 
arriving at 
West Concourse. 


from 


now 


area please board 
second level. Now 
iate departure. Fol- 
to the Mono- 
All aboard, please.” 


nat kers 


of the speaker system 
nomentary silence before 
the 
ights on the flight 


ncement panels in every passenger 


arrival, announce- 


1S repeated in 


rt, there to remain 


> superairn 


hve minutes, along with previous 


announcements of arrivals and depar- 
tures \s 


vou glance at the’ panel to 


the future. 


verify the instructions, an earlier an- 
nouncement, visible for the previous five 
minutes, disappears, then a second, and 
still 


five minutes 


a third. No announcement illus 
nated was made more than 
ago. 

There is remarkably little confusion 
among the 105 
1 


just deplaned with 


passengers 
you. A 
ing a brief case and lighting his 
hustles past you, glancing up from the 
match flame toward the ceiling as he 
little 
mother’s hand dances along excitedly. 
“Come let’s the 
blue lights in the ceiling. Hurry, Mom- 
mie, let’s follow the lights to the mono- 


passes. A girl tugging at her 


on, Mommie, follow 








B. Heckman 


By William 


rail cars and get there first so we can 
get a seat up front and watch the cars 
and busses on the ground, when we fly 
over them.” 
“Hush, darling,’ her mother admon- 
ishes, “you're attracting attention. We’ll 
get there in time for you to have a 
It’s only a short distance 
And 


you know the monorail doesn’t really 
fly, dear, the cars just hang from the 


front seat. 


from the plane to the monorail. 


9 


rail overhead 

As you stop to reach into your pocket 
for a nickel for the evening paper the 
little girl disappears up the 
still entranced by the blinking blue lights 
that mark the path from your landing 


escalator, 


























































ramp to the monorail loading zone. 
y Boarding the escalator yourself, you 
glance at the date on the newspaper, 
December 16, 1954, Christmas just about 
n a week away, and you haven’t had time 
S to think about it yet! 
y There are four aerocars on the train 
tonight, and the first, being’ a little far- 
1- ther away from the top of the escalator, 
Il seems to have more empty seats. You 
a step aboard and settle into a comfortable 
e foam-like lounge seat near the front of 
d the car. You notice that the little girl 
y got her front seat, but her mother is 
le not sitting with her. Instead, the young- 
ster is sharing the double seat with the 
ot man who hustled past you in the con- 
e course before you stopped for your 
r, paper. You see her mother across the 
c aisle from you, talking with another 
woman passenger from your plane. 











Just as you unfold your evening paper 
the doors close silently and the aero- 
cars glide effortlessly away from the 
platform and above the long sweep of 
the West Concourse to the administra- 
tion building, jiggle a bit as they cross 
the the other 
branches, sway very slightly to the left 


switch from concourse 
and pick up speed as they slip away on 
the gently curving overhead rail on the 


into 


eight-minute, thirty-five mile run 
the heart of the city. 

You will not read your evening paper 
this trip, but you don’t know it yet. The 
little chatterbox in the seat ahead of you 
is going to keep you thinking all the 
way in,town tonight, and she’s going 
to make you realize how fortunate you 
that 
started, five years ago, to 


are civic planning commissions 


arrange for 
fast, convenient transportation for you 
between the airport and downtown— 
and made it possible for you to start 
and finish your air trip above surface 
traffic. 

“Daddy used to drive us to the air- 
“but Mommie 


said the traffic made her nervous. She 


port,” she volunteered, 


said she’d much rather take the mono 
rail and get to the airport relaxed.” 
“T guess your Mother is right about 


that,” admitted the man-with-the-pipe. 


“This is the newest monorail in the 
country, and one of the best. You 
rather like it, too, don’t you?” 

“Oh, I’m crazy about it. I like it 


I like to 
ride it out to the airport even when 
But 


better than the plane ride. 


a en onine ¢ |- > tril 
were not going on a plane trip. 
my Daddy says we're not supposed to 
air- 


plane passengers wouldn’t have to ride 


do that, because it was built so the 


busses ’way out to the new airport, be- 
cause that would take them too long—” 
While the conversation continues, you 
start a little serious thinking of your 
own. Below vou, for example, are fields 
and a small stream. The last highway 
you crossed is angling off to the right, 
far from the direct path your monorail 
is taking toward town. Yet that high- 
way is still the most direct route to the 
airport when you drive, and the route 
that the local busses still take to the air- 
port, despite the traffic congestion. Five 
years ago, in 1948, it was the only route 
to the airport—and because of property 
values, there never will be a more direct 
highway built except for a short stretch 
near the edge of the city—when the 
slum clearance project goes through. 

You’re beyond most of the fields now, 


and paralleling the river, climbing a 
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little higher toward the suspension tow- 
ers that support the overhead rail across 
the half-mile wide river. You've a good 
view down the river in the gathering 
dusk as you whisk across the water far 
above the height required for navigation 
clearance. 

The highway bridge downstream is 
open now, while puffing tugs ease a 
You 


a smile of the nasty com 


rusty freighter past the highway. 
think with 
ments bus drivers and*motorists must be 
is open, and 


making while the bridge 


you can see rush-hour traffic stalled in 


both directions for half a mile. It will 
the 


resumed 


be twenty minutes after bridge 


closes and traffic is before a 


normal, orderly flow will be restored 


across the river. In 1948 that was your 


route to the airport, you recall. And 
you will never forget the night you 


missed your plane to Dallas while that 
100-car freight train rolled monotonous- 
ly across the highway near the steel 
works ! 

Just then the monorail starts a long, 


sweeping curve to the right, where the 


overhead rail is suspended above the 
main line: of the railroad. You have 
been scarcely aware of the gyroscopes 
before, but now you notice how little 


the cars lean to the left, even though 
your speed is not reduced for the long 
curve. The cars continue to glide eas- 
ily, without swaying. 

“Look, Mommie,” screeches the small 


fry up front, “we’re going to race the 
streamliner on the railroad.” 


“That, the- 


man-who-had-the-pipe, “would be a very 


I’m afraid,” comments 


unfair race, little girl. We travel twice 


as fast up here as he does below us.” 
“We're passing the train, we’re pass- 

ing the train, we’ve passed the train,” 

she babbles on, excitedly. 

mother 


“Quiet down, darling,” her 


protests 

“She’d make quite a fight announcer,” 
the man next to you remarks, amused. 
“You know,” he continues, “the young- 
ster seems to appreciate the monorail 
service more than any of us, and yet we 
can recall how inadequate the airport 
transportation service used to be a few 
and 


years ago, she can’t.” 


man in the front seat turns to 
join the conversation. 

“This is the answer to what looked 
like an enormous problem a few years 
“And it 


other 


he said. has the ad- 


ago, 


vantage over forms of high- 


speed construction — subway,. elevated 


(Continued on page 51) 
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PEOPLE ARE GENEROUS 
THERE was 


hot than the noise made by a pistol. 


a sharp crack which sounded more like a rifle 


rhe 


sound came out 


f an arcade which led off the main street of a busy small 
town, By-passers crowded into the ar- 
le, passin motorists stopped their - 
j y 
. -— ; - sl . at HELLAS J 
cars, and trom acro the street rushed \ | e 
\ hem 
yet other people. The two hundred SON 


pound traffic cop on the corner raced to 
the noise like a fat man in a hundred 
yard dash at 

ined to capture the gunman before he Sa 
When he elbowed his 


found a small boy sob- 


a Kiwanis picnic, deter- 
made his escape. 
gathered crowd, he 
the hind tire of which had just exX- 


vay through the 


bing beside hi 
oloded 


) 
! 


bi v< le, 


The crowd was laughing heartily in relief—and disap- 
pointment. One man said, “Aw, let’s buy the kid a new tire!” 
and dropped a half dollar on the concrete beside the bicycle. 
Halves, quarters, dimes and nickles fell twinkling, and on 
bill floated down gently. still 


the “Gee! 


scattered, laugh- 
loot. Chere’s 
enough for a new tire and two quarters and a dime besides !” 

A small boy cash and 
In his hand he milk bottle in 


which there were two dimes and two pennies. “I 


The crowd 


ing, and counted his 


youngster 


came into a carry grocery store. 


had a clean the bottom of 
want a 
bottle of milk,” he told the cashier, “but I’m going to the 
movie. Can I leave this bottle here until I get back?” She 
told him to put it on the counter beside the cash register. 
hours and a half later he returned, and the cashier 
handed him his milk bottle. 


dimes and pennies! 


Two 
It was one third full of nickles, 
Sitting there beside the cashier, the 
shoppers had concluded that it was a collection for some 
charitable purpose, and without asking what, had dropped 
in their change after paying their grocery bills. The cashier 
thought the whole business fun. 

\ll over this continent, people are like that. They are 
ever willing and ready to make contributions to any charity, 
particularly if that charity has to do with children. 

When a Kiwanis club offers people the opportunity to 
contribute to a worthy cause, they know that those contribu- 
tions will go one hundred percent to the object of the char- 
ity, so they shower down their money. 

Kiwanis has earned a reputation for backing only worth- 
while causes, and we must guard this reputation zealously. 
In our underprivileged child work and in our youth work 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


we have causes of such generous appeal that money raising 
is easy if We have the manpower to spark plug the unde 
taking. 

We 


tunity to 


serve our community by giving our citizens an oppot 
ibute te which we have investigated 
guarantee that one hundred cent 


s 
j 
1 


Nee ds 


conti 


and found worthy, and we 


of every dollar contributed will go to the cause, with no 


j 
overhe id expel deducted. 


In {7 tynalsg there sen ft Ls anharl 
WN AUSTTALIA HiCTe iS Ud VLE itis 

7 ~ 7 ’ 
lanquage for men and women. Golf and bridge, 


i; rVve. 


A CHANGING WORLD 


I'l takes a war to change a world. But sometimes we fail 


to notice that the world is also changing wars. Entirely 
outside of the great changes in the methods and materiel 
f combat, there is still a greater change 
erot 

All el Canada and _ the United 
States, in public parks and in front of 
the government buildings, we have 
statues of generals. There was a time 


in our early when it seemed 


that the 


history 





only way we could commem- 


orate a battle, a victory or a war, was 
to sculp a general on a rearing horse and put him in the 
park for pigeons to roost on and people to look at. 

After World War One, people seemed to realize that it 


1 


takes more than generals to win a war. It also takes th 


fighting men under the generals and the admirals, and the 
generals and the admirals would be the first to admit it. 

In Paris they buried an Unknown Soldier under the Arc: 
de Triomphe. In Arlington Cemetery the Unknown Ameri- 
can Soldier lies buried. In England they buried their Un 
known Soldier in that 


bury their kings. All three of these unknown soldiers were 


famous old cathedral where they 
buck privates. Any one of them might have been the son 
of the poorest widowed mother in the land. 

There has been a change in the sentiment about the 
“common” soldier, sailor and marine. People realize these 
days that there is nothing common about the common pri- 
vates in the fighting ranks. They are the real heroes of 
every war. 

Some day, when the common people of every nation 
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realize that every war is won—or lost—with the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of “common” soldiers, sailors and 
marines, they may be roused to demand that some other 
and less bloody way be found to settle the differences be- 
tween nations. 

4 


“He who would lose a friend for a jest, deserves 
to die a beggar by the bargain.” ... Fuller. 


FOOD STUFF 
AMONG the foods which were discovered growing in North 
and South America by the Spaniards on their voyages of 
discovery at the turn of the sixteenth century, and were 
taken back to Europe by them, were 
white sweet corn, 


potatoes, potatoes, 


tomatoes, peanuts, pumpkins, kidney 
beans, lima beans, squash, peppers, all- 
The 


vegetable diet in Europe must have been 


spice and, probably, cucumbers. 


somewhat monotonous before the dis- 
covery of America. 

White potatoes became the staple diet of Ireland, and the 
mainstay in the diet of the peoples of many European coun- 
tries. Corn and beans, tomatoes and peppers were grown 
generally. 

Yet this hemisphere still exports to the countries of the 
eastern hemisphere all the things we sent them to plant and 
raise for themselves. 

Almost three years after the war is over we are in the 
position of having to feed our enemies as well as our allies 
to prevent starvation, For them, the war will not be over 
until they and their children are well fed and well housed 
once more. Starving people are still at war with the world. 

If these countries had spent as much time tilling their 
fields as they did developing their armies, there would be 
no need to send them food now. The acquiring of land by 
conquest has never proved a wise way to feed a nation. In 
time, bitter experience may teach the warlike nations of the 
world to obey the Biblical injunction to “beat their swords 


into plowshares.” 


& 
What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
FROM time to time we hear the thought that children are 
no worse than they have always been, that there is nothing 
the matter with them except excess animal spirits, and that 
they will all come out all right in time. 

The figures of the F.B.I. and other 
crime prevention agencies do not bear 





out this optimistic thought. Youngsters 
these days are not the same as they were 
a generation ago. Easy money, lack of 
parental supervision and the excitement 








of wartime have produced a different 
juvenile problem with which we must 
contend. 

If we take the age between 12 and 21, we discover that 
this group represents only 15% of our population. Yet in 
1943 that 15% of our population accounted for 65% of the 
automobile thefts. This 15% also committed 55% of all the 
burglaries. Thirty-nine per cent of all the robberies were 
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committed by them. They were guilty of 37% of all the 
sneak thieveries and 30% of all malicious cases of destruc- 
tion by fire. Add to these figures 13% of all murders and 
you have a picture which is enough to horrify any parent 
or any citizen interested in the future of our nations. 

These figures show that children between 12 and 21 are 
our worst criminals. Further investigation shows that 17- 
year-old boys and 18-year-old girls committed a greatet 
number of crimes than any other age groups. 

These were not necessarily underprivileged children. Many 
of them were high school students who committed these 
crimes for the sake of thrill and adventure. In many cases, 
complacent parents in the upper social brackets found to their 
sorrow that their own children, both boys and girls, were 
locked up in jail. 

Certainly youth work is the great need in the world today. 
Kiwanis has always been deeply interested in this work. 
We realize now that instead of losing interest in our boys’- 
and-girls’ work, we must try harder and do more to save 
these children who hold in their hands the future of America. 


We need more politicians with a future, and fewer 
politicians with a past. 


THE RED STREAK 


THE two nations in Kiwanis have no quarrel with Russia. 
We are content to have Russia have communism as a form 
of government. But we insist that Russia give us the privi- 
lege of continuing to be democracies. 
As we have no thought of entering Rus- 
sia and converting them to a democratic 
form of government, we have a right to 
resent their infiltration of our two coun- 
tries and their attempt to change our 
form of government. 





There are many things about com 
munism which are repugnant to the 
citizen of a democracy. Here are a few of them: 

The worship of the state. 

The denial of the rights of the individual. When the state 
takes over, the individual must give way. 
Elections are 
formalities since no choice of candidates is permitted. 


Communism gives no political freedom. 


Freedom of speech and freedom of assembly are denied. 
Disagreement with the government is considered treason and 
punished accordingly. 

Religious freedom is denied. From time to time religion 
of all kinds is discouraged or forbidden. 

This list could be lengthened indefinitely, but these are the 
fundamental differences between democracy and communism. 

We are all too prone to think of communism as the politi- 
cal theory of wild-eyed anarchists in the slums, and are thus 
lulled to inactivity. There are many parlor pinks among our 
most educated people. Communism has crept into the teach- 
ings of many of our college professors. From time to time 
we find its insidious propaganda disseminated in our grade 
schools. 

It behooves every one of us to be on guard against the 
red streak which crosses the political map of every town 
This red streak is a snake whose head 
must be trampled on sight if we are to hold to the freedom 
which is ours by right of inheritance and by the continued 
sacrifice of our young men on the field of battle. 


on this continent. 
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This Kiwanian sky pilot takes 


| was 





a Bombardier ! 


By Rev. Palmer William Deloteus 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF 





bk 


Sky pilots Lloyd LaFond, Paul Silvernale and author, Palmer Deloteus, 
faith, really became sky pilots when they distributed pamphlets on “Back 


AVING passed all physical ex- 
aminations for entering the 
\rmy Chaplain Corps and 
then not getting in because my church’s 
quota was filled, I eagerly accepted the 
chance to become a bombardier in time 
of peace. It was an experience I'll nev- 
er torget 

lhe zero hour was five-thirty. I ar- 
rived at the field only a short time be- 
fore the pilot came. He was Kiwanian 
Lloyd LaFond, member of St. Francis 
Xavier Catholic Church. As he gunned 
his motor, I separated the ammunition. 
The box load they gave us was too 
large, so | had to go over to headquar- 
ters and find a much smaller box be- 
cause it had to be balanced on my lap 
without interfering with the stick or 
other controls. I got one all right and 
had all the ammunition reloaded in the 


time it took to warm up. 


LA FERIA 


TEXAS 


each of different 
to Church Week.” 


We were over our destination in five 


minutes and we banked to find the best 
place to drop our bomb. The signal 
came, and I let go of part of my load 
with a fluff, shush, push. The first of 
5,000 free tickets to the seven churches 
in La Feria, Texas, had been sent on 


their way. But I kept firing whenever 
the pilot gave the army signal to indi- 
cate that we were in the proper position 
for the wind to take our cards off the 
What a thrill! 

The whole scheme was designed for 
the La Feria Kiwanis club. 
announced October 19 and 
Sunday, October 6, 1947, as “Back to 
Church Week” and good mornings to 


attend the church of your choice. “The 


target. 
The cards 


Sunday, 


Churches of La Feria extend a welcome 
from the sky above” was worded above 
the names of Methodist, Baptist (two, 
Catholic, Church of 


one Mexican), 
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his work seriously 


-and ever so literally! 


Christ, Presbyterian, and Faith Taber- 
nacle churches. 
“Admit 


the churches of La Feria’ was printed 


one person to any pew in 
on the other side over a scatter-typed 
display of the way the church some- 
times looks when poorly attended and 
how it looks on Easter Sunday when it 
iscrowdedlikethisis. 

The man who put the idea across was 
Presbyterian Paul 
contractor, who obtained the pilot and 


Silvernale, a busy 


the plane, and with his support of 
the Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims of the Kiwanis 
club, paid for the printing of 5,000 cards 
and even caught one of the cards on the 
main highway and used it to attend 
church Sunday. He also very gracious 
ly backed out and asked me to substi 
tute as the bombardier. The pilot said 
that the bombardier stood the two trips 
very well for his second trip off the 
ground. My marksmanship may be in 
question unless attendance on the sec 
ond of these Sundays is much better 
than the first. 

The whole idea could well be copied 
in the large towns and densely popu 
lated 
than we hoped to have. 


areas with much more success 
Our town has 
a population of about 2,500 and the en 
tire area can be seen from the air with 
one look. 

But the other looks from the air over 
the Rio Grande Valley will always be to 
me one of God’s gifts to man. The long 
rows of tropical palms, the groves of 
citrus trees, the newly furrowed cab 
bage rows, the evenly disked gray earth, 
the bright green lawns, the handsome 
the 


brick ones, the narrow canals, 


brown 


the col 


white stucco homes, and 
ored sky, the reflecting clouds, and the 


hidden sun made up a _ breathtaking 
panorama. 

The churches were not hard to spot. 
But with the help of canals and certain 
palm studded roads I also picked out 
the homes of some dozen members of 
my congregation and uttered a momen- 
tary prayer for each family as I flew 
above them, ever so much closer to God. 

Let me recommend that you select a 
weather-perfect day like we had, and a 
climate like the Valley’s, and go up- 
stairs for at least 15 minutes and then 
look at your land and see what great 
things the Lord has done for you and 


xk * 


with your help. 

















Inside 


OI. OMKQY.I-UI-US 


FEW weeks ago some startling 
facts were flashed across the 


> 


pages of America’s leading 
1ewspapers. Sixty thousand people fac- 
ing immediate starvation—not in China 
or Poland or Greece, but right here in 
our own land of plenty. 

Mr. and Mrs. America read on. They 
learned to their surprise that out on the 
barren, drought-ridden reservations of 
New Mexico and Arizona, are proteges 
of our government who are being forced 
to exist on twelve hundred less calories 
daily than the allotment received by the 
Germans in our American occupation 
zone. What was more, down in our 
sunny Southwest, the “Land of En- 
chantment,” live what well might be 
termed “an enslaved people,” the once 
proud nation of the Navajoes. 

This news was incredible! 

Men on Main Streets throughout the 
country, women in homes and clubs, 
children in schools began to talk about 
the plight of the destitute and starving 
Indians. Congress, in the midst of pro- 
viding for the relief of a famished 
Europe suddenly had to take note of 
conditions in our own land. Upon the 
President’s request a two-million-dollar 
appropriation was authorized to meet 
the emergency and prevent immediate 
starvation on the reservation. 

But after this stop-gap aid, then 
what? In order to answer that ques- 
tion, we have to know something about 
what made the economic plight of the 
Navajoes so acute and how their desti- 
tution came about almost overnight. 
Here, briefly, is what led to the present 
conditions : 

Ever since 1868, when the Navajoes 


” 


returned to their “home, 


they have 









































Navajoland 


Here are a group of underprivileged 
adults who are suffering the privations 
of war in an era of peace and in a 


nation that exports “‘surpluses.”’ 


By Clara P. Ledermann 


been urged by government officials to 
increase their flocks. This thoughtless 
program naturally brought on overgraz- 
ing on a land that had always been 
poor. Then suddenly Washington saw 
its mistake. When the silt carried from 
eroded Navajoland began to fill up Lake 
Mead and threatened the effectiveness 
of Boulder Dam itself, a sharp reduc- 
tion in livestock was ordered. This left 
the Indians destitute and bewildered. 
Some felt their livelihood was being 
stolen from them. 

For a time there were CCC and 
WPA projects; then came the war, 
when even an uneducated Navajo could 
find some work. Yet even in those years 
the per capita income of Navajoland 
was little more than eighty dollars, 
compared with a national average of 
eight hundred. 

The women have long supplemented 
the tribe’s income by weaving the pop- 
ular Navajo rugs. But at normal prices 
the return for the tedious work is only 
about five cents an hour. Some Navajo 
men have become silversmiths but their 
handmade jewelry is threatened with 
machine-made imitations which sell for 
less. 

It was recently estimated that the soil 
of Navajoland at present can modestly 
support by agriculture, stock-raising and 
government employment combined, not 
more than twenty-five thousand people. 
This would leave thirty-five thousand 
who must obtain other wage work, go 
on relief or starve. 

Suppose for the sake of further en 
lightenment we take a trip through this 
isolated reservation which _ stretches 
across the desert lands of New Mexico, 


Arizona and southern Utah. The east- 








to this vast domain, so 


fabulously rich in scenery, so tragically 
is Gallup, New Mex- 


From there it is only a short dis 


, t= , .| 
tance to pK turesque Window Rov K, 
< dquarte lor the decentralized Nav 

ad tratior The work of the 
ency there is now, and has been, to 
‘ ] ' ' ] 

rry out a pl ot education, med 
cal care, welfare and conservation. But 
ever muc! i been done by the i 


p 
rdequate Partly to blame were the 
y administrative blunders brought 
bout by ul qualified official who ¢ ired 
ttle ibe if nat happened to the In 
ians, and made no effort to bring about 
an understanding between peoples of 
two totally different cultures Partly to 
blame were the tight-fisted men in 


turned a deaf ear to 


ppeals for clearer policies, more intel 
ligent prograt and sufficient funds 
vit ch to carry them out. Partly to 
blame were the Navajoes themselves for 

eir own determination to be self-suffi- 
lent in their own way. 

Follow e the defeat of the Navajo 
nation in 1863 by Kit Carson and his 
cavalry, « t thousand of their number 


to imprisonment at Fort 
New Mexico, 


Later, in 1868, they were 


Sumner, three hundred 


iles away 


granted their one wish “to go back 
hom \ solemn treaty was. signed 
' } ; ; 
whereby the Indi were to receive 
three and one-half million arid acres 
(a small fraction of* their former 


inges i tew tarming implements, 
eed and two sheep per person. They 
were to be helped toward self-support 
ul were encourage | to build their econ- 
vy < livestock It was then that oul 


government them adequate 


educational and medical c 


\ school 
thirty 


are. 
was to be provided for every 


hild ~} ] 
chiuidren Of School age, 
Then began the never-ending struggle 


Nava 


Perh ips so little was dor 


for existence in joland. 


filling the promises because it was be- 
lieved that the Indians were a vanishing 
race. Historians have long been telling 


hat. But these Americans are 
vanishing. Today, in spite 


Nava joe S 


thousand, are 


hardships, the number mx 


than the 


well 


} 
ial gest, as 


SIXTY 

as the most primitive tribe in the 
United States and are increasing faster 
than any American racial group. 
original reservation has been added to 
many times but the area allotted to them 
has never been adequate. 


Navajoland is a _ desert paradise 


painted in | 


‘illiant reds and yellows; 
anses of colored sands 
rock 


id and weather ; 


there are vast ex] 


and fantastic lorma- 


’ 
tions, there 


worn by wi 


? 
are table lands of pine 


juniper; there are also endless wastes 


with deep-cut gulli The sixteen mil- 


lion a re dotted with small flocks 
ol heep an roat il with thi are 
the herders, oftentimes childre Scat 
tere aely ove Va lands ve are 
the pri itive 1 nd-] hut illed 
hogat ind in all directio1 taint wag 





on trails stretch to far horizons. In all 
the twenty-four thousand square miles 
ol Navajoland one finds less than one 


hundred miles of all-weather roads. 
In 
the proud, h 


Navajoes. 


the \ live 


these colorful surroundings live 


andsome, brightly costumed 


folks 


“picturesquely.” 


Some Said tnat 


1 
nave 


Unquestion- 


ably, it is a romantic scene to see atop 
a mesa a stalwart Indian sitting motion 
less on his horse. It is a stirring sight 
when the sun sets in a blaze of desert 
reds and gold ind Indian and horse 
start slowly homeward act the or 
spotted sand 

But if we could tollow t Navay 
to his s l, windowless hogan, we 
would also see the miserable conditions 
under which he lives. These es” 
compare unfavorably with even the 
worst housing to be found elsewhere in 
our nation. Often large fai s live in 
these one-room hogans, sleepi inc 
eating on the dirt floors. Poverty 1 
acute, cise LS¢ \\ le read and in 
every fai ily are little children vho 
don’t have chance. The tuberculosi 
death rate « he Nav oes 1S ‘teen 


Navajo children excee white egroes 
and all the other Indians. Our govern- 
ment recently had facilities for one hun 
dred and eighty-two tubercular patients, 
had two field nurses, two dentists and 
“very few” doctors for the entire reser- 


vation. 


There are many people who think the 


Navajo is lazy but if we listen to such 
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friends of the Indians as Harry Gould 
ing of Monument Valley, Utah, and Dr. 
Clarence Salsbury of Ganado, we are 
told a different story. The former has 
lived among the Navajoes at his iso 
lated trading post since shortly after 
the first World War; the latter is the 
now nationally known “Sagebrush Sur 
to the 
twenty years 


geon’ who came desert wilds 


“temporarily” ago and 


then decided that nowhere in the world 
was there greater need for his services. 


The Doctor, as the Indians call 


Big 





that is 


all 


civilization 


has built oasis of 
the 
and he has built it with Navajoes. 

Dr. 
tions “Doesn't the 


the 


him, an 


best in white man’s 
Salsbury often hears the ques- 
Federal Government 
Are 
To all such questions he 


He 


these people who have remained quiet 


educate Indians ? they worth 


educating ?” 
has admires 


emphatic answers. 


ind patient in the face of long-broken 


promises and continued cruel neglect. 
He that the Navajo will, if 


feiven a chance to absorb the best in our 


belie es 


civilization—Christianity, education and 
skills—become one of the greatest as- 
sets in our Southwest. 
But they must be given a chance. 
What would be the reaction of a 


ot Ohio or 
told that 


of school age in his state only five 


Oregon if he were 


citizen 
of the twenty-thousand chil 
them would find room in 


? Would he be shocked to 


learn that only one child in every four 


thousand of 


the schools 
would have a chance at even a primary 
This is the situation 
The 
has forty-nine schools on the reserva 
but to lack of 


twenty them 


school education ? 


in Navajoland today. government 


tion due funds and 


teachers ot have’ been 


closed. Eighty per cent of the tribe are 
illiterate. 
The tragedy of this illiteracy was rec- 


{ 


gnized during the recent war. Spring 
of 1943 found a large group of Navajo 
draftees in Atlantic City. They were 
eager to dd their part for their country, 
but were in despair over trying to obey 
orders given in a language they could 





n 


8) 
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not understand. Finally Roger Davis, 
the well-known Navajo interpreter, was 
sent for. 

After many weeks of hard work Rog- 
er Davis convinced army officials that 
making soldiers out of non-English 
speaking Navajoes was a task of years, 
1ot months. The illiterate group was 


returned to the reservation, disappointed 





as it was back in those days. “Going 
to town” in Kayenta means going to 
Flagstaff, one hundred and fifty-two 
miles away, and the trip now, as then, 
is possible only if the desert roads per- 
mit. 

Alta Gorman is one of the finest ex- 
amples of what an opportunity to assim- 
ilate the white man’s culture can do for 


Acme photo 


Navajo Indian squaw and her three children who show their life is not an easy one. Contrary 
to popular opinion most Navajoes live in squalor—poverty is acute and disease is widespread, 


and disillusioned. But they were deter- 
mined, too, that their children should 
have the same opportunity as other 
young Americans. 

Many years ago a famous hunter 
named Theodore Roosevelt was staying 
overnight in Kayenta, a remote mission 
post in the northern part of the reserva- 
tion. “I spent twice the time I intended 
in Navajoland because I travelled all 
over to see what was being done, espe- 
cially by the missionaries. I needed no 
time at all to see that the greatest factor 
in the uplifting of the Indians was the 
men who were teaching the Indian to 
become a Christian citizen.” 


Today Kayenta is almost as remote 


a Navajo child. She is a 1946 gradu- 
ate of the Ganado School of Nursing 
and she wrote recently, “Although a 
large degree of progress has been made 
by government and mission workers 
still my people are far behind in civili- 
zation. This is not because they lack 
ability. It is because so few have an 
opportunity for education. We need 
schools and health education and roads 
fit for travel.” 

Some of Alta’s earliest recollections 
are those of sitting on a prune box, 
eagerly listening to what a white man 
had to say about a more abundant life. 
It was a long way—up from herding to 


healing—-but now she is a fully trained 
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nurse, prepared to go back to her peo 
ple. Ready, too, to tell them that what 
the white man said was true. 

There were comparatively few Nava 
joes who had enough education to serve 
in the armed forces—3,600 in all—but 
most of them became excellent soldiers. 
Because the Navajo language is “un 
breakable” a selected group was chosen 
and trained as “code talkers” by the 
Marine Corps. The outstanding serv 
ices they performed in front-line com 
munications are well known to the 
Marines. 

It is these same Navajo veterans who, 
after giving their best to their country 
in wartime, came home to misery, pov 
erty and disillusionment. They are now 
living in hopelessness and despair, not 
knowing which way to turn in thei 
dilemma. On the reservation they have 
no means of earning a livelihood while 
around them is a world in which there 
is no place for an Indian. 

The Navajo of today is still proud. 
Although primitive, he is an intelligent 
Indian. He has never asked to be sup- 
ported and he doesn't ask to be sup 
ported now., But he is asking to be set 
free. Wherever we go on the reserva 
tion today we find that meetings are 
being planned and held. The young men 
who went away to the army and war 
work have seen the white man’s way of 
life. They no longer want to herd sheep 
and live in windowless hogans. They 
want a chance ‘for an education and 
means of earning a livelihood. They 
are pleading for their right to vote and 
are demanding the privileges of citizen 
ship which other Americans enjoy. Fol 
lowing their meetings on the reserva 
tion, representatives from the veterans’ 
and educated groups have gone to 
Washington, 

But the elders of the tribe cynically 
shake their heads. They have gone 
through all this before, and have little 
hope that a government that has so long 
welshed on its treaties will do anything 
now. 

At a Campfire program in California 
not long ago a young Navajo said, 
“Wherever we go you white boys ask 
‘where are your feather headdresses and 
moccasins ?’ It is as though we Indians 
asked each time you came to the reser 
vation ‘where are your flintlock muskets 
and your covered wagons?’ All these 
things belong in the past. Let them 
stay there. We young Indians face some 
great problems. We need your help 
But the problem we are facing will 


xk 


never be solved by feathers,” 
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Here the trucks are being : fe agg 


loaded at the rear of the 





Kiwanis building where the 
supplies were centralized 
preparatory to starting on 
the long overland travel. 
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Al Lutterman photos 





HEN a citizen of El Cajon, California, re- 

turned to town after visiting the Navajo Indian 

Reservation and told his friends about condi- 
tions there, the story soon reached the Kiwanis Club. It 
wasn't long before a relief expedition was organized to gather 
food, clothing and bedding for these “100 per cent Amer- 
icans” who were in want. As the drive progressed and the 
gifts piled up preparatory to the trek to Navajoland, Kiwa- 
nians at Brawley, El Centro and Yuma heard about the 
Friendship Convoy and got relief supplies together at El 
Centro. When the El Cajon convoy left, it consisted of 
ten truckloads of much needed comfort and nourishment 
for our destitute Navajoes. When the group reached El 
Centro, four more truckloads joined the caravan. First 
stopping point was Fort Defiance, Arizona, second was 
Window Rock, Arizona and the third, Gallup, New Mexico. 
The round trip covered fourteen hundred miles and con- 
sumed $300 worth of gasoline, all of which, including the 


trucks, were obtained by Kiwanians. x*kk 


School children were the main source of supply and help at El Cajon 
although business organizations and housewives gave their share also. 





When the convoy reached El 
Centro, the entire route for 
the 1400-mile round trip was 
mapped by these Kiwanians 
who offered to drive trucks. 
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MARSHALL, TEXAS —A principal proj- 
ect of the Marshall, Texas club is their 
annual hybrid corn growing contest, 
which in the field of better farming, is 
paying off in an improved agricultural 
outlook for Harrison County and Cen- 
tral East Texas, according to the Har- 
rison County agricultural agent. The 
club’s fourth annual contest drew 37 
participants, all members of the Harri- 
son County 4-H Club. Each one of the 
contestants planted one acre of hybrid 
corn and the three boys having the 
greatest yields were chosen as the first, 
second and third place winners. The 
first place winner with 75 bushels on 
his acre, was given his choice of a prize 
of $50 or a calf suitable for fattening 
for the spring calf show at Marshall. 
The second place winner received a gilt 
brood sow and third place winner re- 


ceived 100 baby chicks. 


SNOQUALMIE VALLEY, WASHING- 
TON—An interesting program was held 
at a meeting of the Snoqualmie Valley 
club. It was a Kiwanis Education pro- 
gram and was staged in the form of a 
baseball game. Two teams of nine were 
chosen from among the members with 
Kiwanians Joe Chiotti and Bill Carey 
acting as the captains. Time limits were 
placed, and a player struck out if he 
could not answer within a few seconds, 
Correct responses advanced batters to 
bases placed in the club room. Three 


strikeouts retired a side. Questions 
pertaining to the international and local 
organization “pitched” by Ki- 


wanian Ed Opstad, superintendent of 


were 


schools who also served as umpire for 
the. contest. Correct answers were 
scored as singles, doubles, triples or 
homers depending upon the complexity 
of the query. As the teams came on the 
“field” members sang, “Take Me Out 
to the Ball Game.” The seventh inning 
stretch was observed, and the game was 


called in the eighth inning ‘‘on account 


‘ 





of darkness.” Members of the club 
agree that this novel presentation has 
aroused greater interest in the club, 
particularly in the rules and regula- 
tions which govern its operation. 

LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA— Displaying 
true Christmas spirit the members of the 
Lynwood club arranged a joyful reunion 
between a Lynwood mother and her 
Navy vet son, whom she had not seen 
for five years. Five years ago, the son 
then barely 15, told the Navy a few fibs 
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BARTOW, FLORIDA—Recently the Ki- 
wanians of Bartow sent a young girl of 
their city to St. Louis, Missouri for 
plastic surgery on her hands and arms. 
This project cost the club $1200. 


LOS FELIZ DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA— 
Kiwanians of the Los Feliz District 
club have recently purchased a mobile 
electric wheel chair for a spastic boy. 


CREWE, VIRGINIA—Each month the 
Kiwanians of Crewe furnish movies for 
the entertainment of the patients of 
Piedmont Tubercular Sanatorium. Spe- 


cial films are furnished for the children. 


EAST DEARBORN, MICHIGAN — The 
fourth annual roller skating party spon- 
sored by the East Dearborn club was 
recently held for the outstanding stu- 
dents at East Dearborn’s Fordson high 
school. Two hundred and fifty students 
Inter-Club 
Council attended this party which was 


selected by the school’s 


sponsored by the Kiwanians to give 
recognition, to students for extra service 
rendered their school and their com- 
munity. 





This group of Fordson High School honor students were guests recently of the East Dearborn 
Michigan Kiwanis club at the fourth annual roller skating party, at the Rouge Rollerdrome. 


about his age and enlisted. Deafness 
contracted in service kept him under 
treatment in Honolulu after his dis- 
While the son 


was away the mother has had a difficult 


charge two years ago. 


time supporting three other children on 
a small income, five times in the last 


year she has been evicted. However, 


when this story came to the ears of the. 


Kiwanians the situation changed. In 
order that this family could have a 
Merry Christmas, the members supplied 
funds for the veteran to fly home for 
Christmas. A home was found for the 
family and they were supplied with a 
Christmas dinner, turkey and all that 


goes with it. 


EUGENE, OREGON—In its annual 
goodwill and gala night program, the 
Eugene, Oregon Kiwanis club as its 
guest entertainer featured its own presi- 
dent, George Hopkins, in a piano con- 
cert in miniature. Before an audience 
of over 200 members, their wives and 
guests, Kiwanian Hopkins emphasized 
his interest in music of contemporary 
composers of the western hemisphere. 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK—The Cort- 
land Club again sponsored their annual 
4-H Achievement Night. The event was 
in charge of the club’s Agricultural and 
3oys and Girls work committees and 
was attended by nearly 600 4-H Club 
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leadet and from 
Features of the pro- 
gram singing, 


ertificates and chevrons to 4-H mem- 


members parents 
Cortland County 
included awarding of 


ers completing from 6- 12 years of 
lub work, three outstanding club skits 
ind the famous General Electric “House 
The evening was con- 


1-H 


v the ( 


Ol Magic” show 
cluded by the impressive candle 


ort- 


lighting ceremony put on ] 


4-H 


Council. 


land County 





Members of the El Paso, Texas club shown here are busily at 
work painting the Boy Scout Hut. All materials were donated. 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY—The 


able to 


Bridgeton Hospital is now 

equip the dark-room of the Cancer 
Clinic being established in the hospital, 
since the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeton 
presented the hospital with a check for 
$1565 This amount represents the 


funds raised by Bridgeton’s annual min- 


strel show. 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA—kK iwani- 
ans of Sharon have resumed swimming 
classes for the underprivileged and this 
vear will include therapeutic treatment 
for a group of youngsters afflicted with 
cerebral palsy, as an aid to the Mercer 


County Crippled Children’s Society. 


SOURIS, MANITOBA—Souris Kiwani- 


ans have again sponsored their annual 


Farmers Night in the Souris Com- 
munity Hall. Over 100 farmers met 
with the Kiwanians for an interesting 


The 


minutes of 


evening of fellowship. program 


included about thirty-five 
moving pictures dealing with agricul- 


ture in the Commonwealth of Australia, 


MACON, GEORGIA — To one of the 
recent meetings of the Macon, Georgia 
club, the members brought used cloth- 
ing, toys, cash and food to be sent to 
the invasion area of Normandy in ac- 
cordance with the Kiwanians’ plan to 


help the needy of that area. A total 
of $265 was contributed and the mem- 
bers also brought in approximately 100 
pounds of food and a large amount of 
good used toys. Since the meeting, the 
wives of the Kiwanians have packed the 
contributions under the supervision of 
Mrs. 


Kiwanian C, C. 


David Stewart, the French aunt of 
Harrold, who has been 
very much interested in relief in Nor- 
mandy. All together the Kiwanians are 

shipping 54 boxes of 


food, 22 boxes of cloth- 


ing and 9 boxes of toys 
making a total of 85 
boxes. Additional food, 
clothing and cash con- 


tributions are still being 


received and these too 


will be sent in the regu- 


lation 11 pound packages. 


Distribution in Nor- 
mandy is under the 
direction of Dr. Frank 


Duncombe, the regional 
director of both Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, 


and in this relief project 


which has been author- 
name of 
Girl 


the 


under the 
Scout 


distributing 


ized 


“Boy and 


Scout Reliet” he is 


packages where they are needed most. 
Donations to the project may be de- 


ducted from income tax and anyone 


wanting to contribute to the people who 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—The Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond recently presented a 
set of books to the John Marshall High 
School library. These were largely on 
the 
This is to be a joint Kiwanis and Key 


subject of Vocational Guidance. 
Clubs project with additions being made 


from time to time. A special section 
of the library is being devoted to the 
books. A plaque is to be placed in the 
library indicating that the books were 
made available through the Kiwanis and 
Key clubs. The presentation was made 
at a high school assembly attended by all 
of the students and faculty members. 
The books were presented by Kiwanian 
Guy Timberlake, president of the Rich- 
The Marshall High 


School has the distinction of having the 


John 


mond club. 
school building located on the grounds 
which previously made up the estate of 
John Marshall, First Chief Justice of 
the United States. The original home of 
John Marshall still stands in one corner 
grounds and has _ been 


of the school 


made into a museum. 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA - 
Falls 

sented a check for $2500 to their Beaver 

Falls 


the construction of an ice skating-roller 


Kiwanians of Beaver have pre- 


Recreation Board to underwrite 


skating rink. This was the proceeds 


from their second Annual Horse Show. 





The Kiwanis wives shown here are making up packages of the food, clothing and toys contrib- 
uted by members of the Macon, Georgia club for the needy people of Normandy. Left to right 
are: Mesdames David Stewart, Paul Gates, Hamilton Holt, Allen Chappell and Rhea Richardson. 


are in need in Normandy may do so by 
sending a check made out to “Boy Scout 
and Girl Scout Relief” and mailing it to 
the Macon Kiwanis club and it will be 
used in the best way to help the people 


of Normandy in need of assistance. 


WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA—A 6ittle 
blind girl is a lot happier today because 
of the gift she received from the Kiwa 
nis Club of Willows, California, a radio 
set which enables her to 
contact with the outside world. 


have some 
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RICHMOND HEIGHTS, MISSOURI — 
The Richmond Heights club has been 
particularly child welfare 
work. The club appropriated $250 to 
the Children’s Clinic of St. John’s Hos- 
pital toward the purchase of an electro 
cardiograph to be used on child patients 


active in 


of the clinic. 


GALLUP, NEW MEXICO — When the 
new Winslow, Arizona, club was char- 
tered, members of the Gallup club 
promised to present the new club with 
two complete road signs. Recently a 
delegation from the Gallup club visited 
Winslow Kiwanians and presented them 


with the promised gift. 


BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY— 
Kiwanians of Bordentown have placed 
at strategic points along the streets of 
their city trash baskets. Townspeople 
have been loud in their praise of the 
project. 

POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Recently the Kiwanis Club of Potts- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was honored by the 
soy Scout Appalachian Trail Council 
for sponsoring Boy Scout Troop No. 6 
of Pottsville. 

CARBON HILL, ALABAMA— Members 
of the Carbon Hill club are cooperating 
with members of the American Legion 


in sponsoring a Toy Football team. 


servers or referees. If time out was 
needed for repairs, etc., the contestant 
was allowed this after the contest offi- 
cially closed. The 
responsible for keeping the crowd away 
from the contestants and for seeing that 


observer was also 


the rules of the contest were followed 
closely. 

The demonstration and contest was 
the third of its kind held in Nebraska 
and the first to be sponsored in Lan- 
caster County. The local 
soil conservation district 
board of supervisors had 
charge of the demonstra- 
tion and contest. 

The event was attended 
by around 5,000 people 
Nebraska. 


These folk had an oppor- 


from eastern 


tunity to see farmers 
construct terraces with a 
moldboard plow, a piece 
of equipment every 


farmer owns. Several 
other types of machinery 
were demonstrated for 
constructing terraces fol- 
lowing the contest. There 
were also exhibits of 
various kinds showing 
how conservation practices could be put 


into use. 





International President Armstrong and Mrs. Armstrong are shown here when they visited their 


son Bill in Chapel Hill, where he is attending the University of North Carolina. 


When this 


picture was taken Bill had just informed his parents that he has been made a Phi Beta Kappa. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA—The members 
of the Lincoln club were active parti- 
cipants in the Nebraska Plow Terrace 
Demonstration and Contest held 
The event was held 
Kiwanian Charles 


near 
Lincoln recently. 


farm of 
a charter member of the club. 


on the 
Warner, 
A group of 31 Kiwanians acted as ob- 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA—Once a 
year the New Orleans, Louisiana club 
stages an advertising day. This is held 
at one of the regular weekly luncheon 
meetings with the added attraction of 
distribution to members of samples of 
each member’s product or advertising 
novelties for each company represented. 
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The American Association of Small 
Business, having no tangible product to 
offer, sponsored a coin envelope contri- 
bution to the boys’ camp, which is an 
undertaking of the New Orleans club. 
Envelopes were printed stating the 
purpose and placed in each a silver 
dime. Then the Kiwanians were asked 
to deposit the envelopes, which had been 
distributed to them, in a box near the 


door. Each member was given the op- 





Shown above are two representatives of the Warrendale, Detroit 
Michigan club outfitting some youngsters with needed clothing. 


portunity to add a contribution if he so 
desired. Sixty-five dollars was raised 


for the boys camp at this meeting. 
ELKTON, MARYLAND—F or the benefit 
of Community Chest and Underpriv- 
Child 
Maryland 


ileged funds the Kiwanians of 


Elkton, 


directed and produced by two members 


presented a show 
of the club. The Kiwanians are proud 
that they were able to raise $800 for 


the worthy cause. 


CAPITOL HILL, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLAHOMA—Kiwanians of the Capi- 
tol Hill club have now completed their 
latest project, the beautiful new youth 
center valued at $50,000. The building 
is of white brick and is conveniently 
located with plenty of parking space. 
It has a service for 100 in the dining 
room; a large well-furnished lounge and 
large space for dancing and other types 
of recreation. The center has been a 
busy place since it was officially opened. 
AUBURN, ALABAMA—Kiwanians of 


Auburn contributed 
toward equipping a playground which is 


have generously 


being developed for veterans’ children. 


PLYMOUTH, PENNSYLVANIA—Mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Kiwanis club 
donated $150 to the Junior High School 
sand for purchasing new instruments. 
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HAMMOND, LOUISIANA—The Third 


Annual Strawberry Bowl game spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club of Hammond 
Louisiana brought young ladies from 19 
high schools to participate in the queen’s 
contest. Each of the 19 young ladies 


received a four year scholarship to 
Southeastern Louisiana College valued 
the 


Program in 


Irom are 


Youth 


at $160. Proceeds game 


Kiwanis 


for the 
Hammond. 


been a problem of parental delinquency 
and not juvenile delinquency, so last 
October the club got busy and sponsored 
a model airplane club at the suggestion 
of one of Doylestown’s very active mem- 
bers, William A. Lehman. In six months 
the tlub has grown to 57 members and 
is still growing until today it is one of 
the most the United States. 


Kiwanis has not only interested the dads 


active in 


and mothers but the boys and girls who 





Kiwanians of Hammond, Louisiane brought these lovely young ladies from 19 high schools to 
compete for the title of Queen of the Strawberry Bowl Game. Each of the 19 girls received 
a four year scholarship to Southeastern Lovisiana College valued at $160. In the past three 
years the Hammond club has provided fifty scholarships for ycung ladies valued at $8,000. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK—AlI!l 4-H 
Club members in Onondaga County who 
complete their projects each year are 
invited by Agricultural Committee 
of the club to 
Achievement Day celebration. This was 
the 21st that the club has 
sored the Achievement Day, held in the 
auditorium of Marshall Hall, New York 


Syracuse 


the 


Syracuse attend their 


year spon- 


College of l‘orestry, 


The 


and conducts the program, pays for the 


State 


University Kiwanis Club plans 


awards to clubs and members, the en- 


tertainment, luncheon and other inci- 


dental expenses. Kiwanis trophies were 


presented to three County Champion 


Clubs and Kiwanis medals are given 
each vear to the 20 individual 4-H 
Project Champions. 

OSCEOLA, ARKANSAS—The new 


safety beacon recently installed on U. S. 
just south of Osceola was 
placed the 
that town in an effort to reduce accident 


Highway 61 
there by Kiwanians of 
hazards. 

DOYLESTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA— 
The Doylestown club is the first Ki- 
wanis club in the United States to spon- 
sor a federation of model airplane clubs, 
known as the Bucks County Federation 
of Model Airplane Clubs. Doylestown 
Kiwanians realized that for years it has 


belong to the Kiwanis Aero Club are 
doing a great piece of work. According 
to figures recently published it is pre- 


dicted that model airplane training is 


\e 


pe 
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was Officially opened recently at the 
The Careers Library makes 
occupational information available to 
the 5,000 students of Sir George Wil- 
liams College and Schools. Outlines of 


college. 


professional and non-professional occu- 
pations are provided, which indicate 
such significant points as: nature of the 
work, duties performed, qualifications 
and training required, opportunities for 
and areas of employment, and _ likely 
earnings. Other data covers the types of 
occupations closely related to one 
another ; major types of work performed 
in Canada today; relationship of jobs to 
school subjects; educational directories ; 
how to choose and succeed in one’s life 
work; how to seek, apply for, and adjust 
oneself to the first job. The reading 
room allows students to peruse at their 
of the above types of 


leisure any 


material. A member of the College 
counselling staff is on hand to further 
assist the student in planning his voca- 


tional objective. 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA— 


Hickory Kiwanians presented to the 
Ministerial Association of Hickory two 
handsome mahogany framed church di- 
rectories for installation in the lobbies 
of Hickory’s two hotels. The directories 
list all 
Ministerial 


locations, 


36 churches belonging to the 
telling their 
and all 


Association, 


names of pastors, 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Woodbridge, Virginia, and their wives shown here before they 


emplaned for Roanoke, Virginia and the Capital District Convention. 


They claim to be the 


only delegates who traveled as a group by plane to attend the convention in Roanoke. 


going to cut down, by as much as 70%, 
the training fatalities of young pilots. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC— Under the joint 
sponsorship of Sir George William Col- 
lege and the Kiwanis club of Montreal, 
A Careers Library and Reading Room 


worship and Sunday School service 


hours. 

FERNDALE, MICHIGAN—Kiwanians of 
Ferndale, Michigan presented a 20 foot 
flag to the American Legion of Fern- 
dale for their new club house. 
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This group includes Kiwanian R. J. Eisenhauer of the Phillippi, 
West Virginia club and Scoutmaster of the Kiwanis sponsored 
Boy Scout Troop No. 62. He and the members of his troop 
shown with him were recently awarded Scoutings highest honor, 


the lights and raising the 


needed money. Lighting 
experts were brought in to 


check the size of the field 


and gave the proper 
figures as to the amount 


of lighting needed. The 
estimated cost of the proj- 
ect was $5,000. The com- 
mittee laid their plans for 
the financing of the project 
and set themselves and the 
the 


The 


rest of club to pur- 


suing it. basis for 
raising the money was the 
seeking of $10 
The high 
body had pledged that they 


donations. 


school student 


would give a season pass 








These youngsters are enjoying the milk provided for them by Kiwanians of Elkton, Maryland. 
Elkton Kiwanians sponsored a show for the benefit of their Underprivileged Child Fund. 


MISSISSIPPI— Kiwanians of 


3iloxi 


BILOXI, 
3iloxi are cooperating with the 
Youth in a concerted effort to 
decrease their 


Center 
youth delinquency in 
city. The Kiwanians are raising money 
for this work by sponsoring Ford Gum- 


ball machines. 


HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA—As a result of 
a bazaar the Hopewell 
club, $500 has been added to the build- 
ing fund of the John Randolph Hospital 
of Hopewell. 

LOMPOC, CALIFORNIA—Kiwanian 
Emil Such, Lompoc High 
School’s football team, suggested a good 


sponsored by 


coach of 


project to his Kiwanis club, lights for 
the local football field. The entire mem- 
bership agreed that this is a good 
project and all displayed willingness to 
cooperate in securing the new lighting 
for the field. A committee was soon 
organized for the purpose of planning 


to anyone giving $100. 


to every donator of $10 and a life pass 


This proved to 


4| 
be an incentive for giving. Never before 
in the history of football in Lompoc 
have there been so many people attend- 
ing the games. The student body of the 
high school feel grateful to the Kiwani- 
ans and as an indication of their grati- 
tude they recently sent a delegation to 
one of the Kiwanis meetings to express 
their thanks and to present the club with 
a check for $1,000 to be applied to the 
light Gate 
improved since the 
begun that the students found they were 


expense. receipts have so 


night games were 
able to take on a part of the expense of 


the lights. 
WILLMAR, MINNESOTA—“ 
problem of youth delinquency 
4-H Club 
Governor 


There is no 
among 
said Minnesota's 


Youngdahl as_ he 


members” 
Luther 
praised the Willmar Kiwanis Club and 
association 


the Kandiyohi County Fair 


for entertaining 600 club members and 
their leaders at their annual banquet 
at the Willmar, Minnesota Auditorium. 
The told how 4-H club work 
was based on recognition of individual 
accomplishments and that the Kiwanis 
this 

assisting in 


Governor 


club furthering program of 


recognition by 


was 
sponsoring 
this annual banquet. Arrangements for 
the banquet were made by the. agricul- 
tural the Willmar club 
consisting of Kiwanians Martin Leaf, 
N. H. Tallakson, B. J. Branton, O. F. 
Grangaard, Ronald McCamus, R. W. 
Stanford and A. H. Bosland. 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA— At Danville 


the dam at the Kiwanis Camp washed 


committee of 


out during a severe rain and the re- 
building cost is $2,500. The Kiwanians 
2,500 in 4% bonds to 


replace the dam and the issue was over 


$ 
voted to issue $ 


subscribed in less than two weeks. 








ccunaenatan eee —— 











Some of the members of the Fort Collins, Colorado club standing before the two hundred and 
five cases of evaporated milk collected by Fort -Collins Kiwanians for the Friendship Train. 
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Victoria 


VICTORIA, TEXAS— lhe 
Texas Kiwanis club is still receiving 
compliments from many sources for its 
first annual Fall FFA and 4-H Clubs 
Poultry Show which they staged. A 
uccess financially and otherwise, the 
how featured pens of fine chickens 


29 4-H and 


Future Farmers of America boys trom 


raised and groomed by 
voxes of 100 chicks given each ot them 
ist spring by the Kiwanians, Given ex- 
cellent support by busine houses and 
individuals the club netted $800 from 
ales of program advertising space and 
from auction sale of the show birds. 
The money assures an expanded agri- 
cultural show next year with emphasis 
till on youth. As added attractions this 
year the club presented 4-H Swine, 
kA corn amples, capons, turkeys, and 
fine chickens and agricultural exhibits 
hown by adult growers in support of 
the show. Cash prizes given the boys, 
incidentally, were considered higher 
than those offered in poultry divisions 


of the State’s leading livestock shows. 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS—Jhe Kiwani- 
ans of Fort Scott have ordered an 
IKmerson resusciator to be placed at the 
disposal of the local fire department for 
use in emergencies, Firemen are being 


trained to operate the equipment. 


ADA, OKLAHOMA—The Kiwanis Club 
of Ada recently sponsored their 12th 
annual corn show. This show consisted 
of 125 corn exhibits and attendance was 
greater than at any other time during 
the past 12 shows, 

KANSAS CITY, KANSAS—An_inter- 
ested and enthusiastic crowd, the largest 


in the history of the annual event, at- 





Members of the Whittier, Califernia club participated in mak- 
ing up packages for hungry people of Europe. A standard list 
of items to be procured was furnished each member but the 
responsibility of securing and packaging was up to each person. 


_ 












tended the 4-H Club Rec- 
ognition dinner sponsored 
by the Kansas City Ki- 
wanians, when 50 Kiwani- 
ans, 44 leaders and 281 
4-H Club boys and girls 
received Kiwanis awards 
and enjoyed an evening of 
entertainment. The 4-H 
Club movement was 
adopted as a project of the 
Kansas City club 12 years 
ago when there were only 
four registered clubs in 


the county. Today there 
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On behalf of his club, President A. J. M. Petrie of the St. 
George Montreal Kiwanis Club, presented to the Childrens 
Memorial Hospital of Montreal, a check for $9,000 to cover 
the cost of an oximeter, this is a new type of instrument used 
are ten clubs with a mem- jn heart cases to measure the oxygen content of the blood. 





Shown above is a block of the Cullman, Alabama business section, which is known as All 
Kiwanis Block. Every business is owned and operated by a Kiwanian with the exception of one. 


bership of over 500. At this recognition 
dinner fourteen gold key awards were 
made for various projects. Forty-four 
leaders and officials also attended the 
dinner including Kimball Backus, Wy- 
andotte County Farm Agent, Albert 
Drake, Master Farmer and president of 
the Wyandotte County Farm Bureau 
and Miss Beth Stockwell, 
Home Demonstration 
Agent. The president, 
Cheney Prouty, presided 
at the dinner meeting and 
Roy Owen, of the Agri- 
cultural committee, pre- 
sided at the entertain- 


ment and award meeting. 


BORGER, TEXAS— The 
Borger Kiwanis club 
recently staged their 
“Hellza-Hoppin” Min- 
strel Show at the high 
school auditorium. This 
was an all local talent 
show and the majority of 
the Borger club member- 
ship took part. The show 
was a great success and 
played to over 1500 


people during the three night run. After 
all expenses were paid, a sum of $1300 
was realized which will go in the 
Underprivileged children’s clinic fund. 
This fund furnishes free medical, dental 
and hospitalization to the underpriy 
ileged children of Hutchinson County. 


ST. GEORGE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
\s soon as it came to the attention of 
the Kiwanis Club of St. George, Mon- 
treal, that special equipment known as 
an “Oximeter” was obtainable to assist 
in pre-operative study of blue baby cases 
by measuring the oxygen content of the 
blood, a decision was immediately taken 
to participate in this work. Recently a 
delegation from the club consisting of 
Kiwanians A. J. M. Petrie, Dr. W. J. 
Johnston and John B. Atkinson visited 
the Cardiac Clinic at the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital and presented a 
check for $900 to the hospital to cover 
the cost of the equipment. 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA— 
In an effort to impress thoughts of 
safety upon the minds of the young- 
sters of their town Kiwanians of Wil- 
mington have sponsored their second 
Annual Bicycle Safety Demonstration. 
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Q. Referring to the bylaw provision 
that “no man shall be eligible to active 
membership . . . who holds membership 

. in any other . . . service club of like 
character,” are members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce eligible for active 
membership in Kiwanis? 

A. Yes. The Junior 
Commerce is limited to men not over 


Chamber of 
thirty-five years of age. Since there are 
no limits as to age upon members of a 
Kiwanis club, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is not considered “a service 
club of like character.” 


Q. What is the policy of Kiwanis In- 
ternational in regard to a club conferring 
life memberships? 

A. There is no bylaw provision for 
life membership in Kiwanis. 


Q. Our club observes the plan of 
general primary nominations in determin- 
ing candidates for the various club of- 
fices. This year and in accordance with 
the primary ballots submitted, one mem- 
ber’s name had to be placed on the 
official ballot for each of the offices of 
President, Vice President and Director. 
As a result of the above circumstances, 
this member was not elected to any of- 
fice. Was the Committee on Elections 
at fault in permitting the ballot, as such, 
to be used? 


A. No. It was the responsibility of 
the 
make certain that this member knew he 


Committee on Elections only to 
had been nominated for these three of- 
fices. It was the candidate’s choice to 
decline the nomination for all but one 
of the offices or run the risk of not being 
elected to any of them. 


Q. We have changed our regular 
meeting date from Wednesday to Friday 
noon. This action took effect on Janu- 
ary 9. Our last meeting of 1947 was 
held on Wednesday, December 31. In- 
asmuch as there are fifty-two Fridays 
in 1948, exclusive of January 2, we de- 
cided to hold a meeting on that Friday. 
Did we violate a bylaw provision by this 
decision? 


A. No. Article X, Section 1 of the 


hold a 


weekly luncheon or dinner meeting on 


bylaws states: “This club shall 
such day and at such time and place as 
shall be determined by the Board of 
club meeting of 


Directors.” Your 


Wednesday, December 31, was held dur- 


2, and there- 


ing the week of January 
fore you satisfied the bylaw requirement 
for a club meeting during the first week 


in January, 1948. 


Q. Do the Official Attendance Rules 
permit a club to count the attendance 
of a member at its first regular meeting 
of the month (provided it falls within 
the first six days of that month) as a 
“make-up” for a meeting missed during 
the previous month? 

A. This is one of the most unusual 
questions ever presented to the Club 
Clinic. The attendance rules are flexible 
but 
preted as suggested by this inquiry. It 


should not be so liberally inter 
does not seem logical that attendance at 


a regular meeting of one’s own club 


should constitute a make-up. Such in 
terpretations may cause more confusion 


than accommodations. 


Q. Does a “100% meeting” mean 
that every member of the club must be 
present or does it include make-ups? 

A. A 100% attendance meeting may 
include make-ups. Some districts give 
various interpretations to this ruling in 
connection with club ranking plans. 


Q. Due to a controversy in our club 
relative to the proper stance when 
pledging allegiance to the flag, we would 
appreciate a ruling. 

A. Section 7 of the Official 
Code of the United States suggests that 


Flag 


the pledge be rendered by standing at 
attention with the right hand over the 
heart. This is the practice followed in 
most Kiwanis clubs. The flag code also 
states: “civilians will always show full 
respect to the flags when the pledge is 
given by merely standing at atten- 
tion...” It is for your own club to 
decide which procedure to adopt. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19438 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


U. S.-CANADA-GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 16-22 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 











2 iy th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


a eee March 
Piymewin, Pai. ........: March 
Covington, Ohio ....... March 
ee March 
Lake Forest, Ill. ........ March 
Belleville, Ont. ........ March 
Harlingen, Tex. ........ March 
ar March 
Norfolk, Neb. .......... March 
Nanaimo, B. C. ........ March 
Brooksville, Fla. ....... March 
New Bedford, Mass. March 
Arkansas City, Kans. March 
Fall River, Mass. ....... March 
Marysville, Ohio ....... March 
Painesville, Ohio ...... March 
Douglas, Ariz. ......... March 
ee March 
Pert Jervis, MW. Y. ...... March 
Sylvester, Ga. ......... March 


3 Ou Anniversary 


CLUBS 
Baltimore, Md. ........ March 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....March 
Allentown, Pa. ........ March 


13 
14 
15 
20 
20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
23 
26 
26 
28 
29 
29 
29 
30 


5 
9 
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This private industry is doing a commendable public health and community 


service in establishing the world’s first 


INDUSTRIAL 


CANCER 
CLINIC 





O far as the American people as 


a whole are concerned, cancer 

seems certain to remain for a 
long, long time one of the most terrible 
and fatal of all human afflictions, even- 
tually killing one of us out of every 
eight. But to several hundred residents 
of Sylacauga, Alabama, the cancer out- 
look is vastly more hopeful. Indeed, ex 
cept for an occasional early-stage case, 
they should have little to fear from the 
dread disease, 

Those fortunate Alabamians, all tex- 
tile workers employed by the Avondale 
Mills and members of their families, 
owe their good fortune to the success- 
ful operation of the mills’ cancer detec- 
tion clinic. When it began in July, 1944, 
it was the first of its kind in this or 
any other country. So far as is known, 
it still is. 

The Avondale Mills could not be im- 
proved upon as the site for such a piece 


of cancer pioneering. Under the en- 


Left: Routine blood work is done on each patient. This includes R.B.C., W.B.C., Hemo- 












globin, Color, Index and Wassermann. Right: An x-ray technician is giving a treatment. 


by J ohn M. Gibson 


lightened guidance of Executive Vice 
President (now President) Hugh Comer, 
of the famous Alabama family which 
has given the state one of its outstand 
ing governors and the South several of 
its greatest industrial and civic leaders, 
that large firm has long been providing 
for its employees one of the most pro- 
gressive health-care programs ever 
launched by American industry. For 
only slightly more than two dollars a 
month, every voluntarily participating 
worker (and that means ninety-nine out 
of every hundred) and every one of his 
or her dependents receive complete med 
ical care, from a dose of medicine for a 
slight cold to a major operation in the 
company’s modernly equipped and ex- 
pertly staffed hospital. If the sick or 
injured person does not live more than 
five miles away, house calls by company 
physicians are also included among the 
services rendered. 


That liberal health-protection policy 


has paid dividends, first, in better health 
and decreased absenteeism, second, in 
employee morale and loyalty to the com 
pany and, third, in willingness to co- 
operate with Mr. Comer or anyone else 
wishing to try anything new in the way 
of health protection. That last, even 
without the others, would have made the 
Avondale Mills a perfect set-up for the 
world’s first industrial cancer clinic. For 
everybody interested in it knew that, in 
the final analysis, its success or failure 
would be determined by the unpressured 
willingness of the mill employees and 
their families to avail themselves of it. 
(To use pressure, even for such a 
worthy cause, would have been con- 
trary to the Avondale tradition.) 
When Mr. Comer was approached 
about the matter, he showed immediate 
interest and then enthusiasm. Of course 
he would allow the clinic to be set up 
in the firm’s Drummond-Frazier Hospi- 
tal. Of course those participating in the 
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clinic’s benefits would receive full pay 
for the time spent there. Of course the 
expense of operation would become a 
company responsibility. 

The opening was auspicious, marked 
by a well filled waiting room. Those 
who were there told their friends about 
it and passed on to them the solid can- 
cer information they had obtained, dis- 
sipating much of the prevailing horror 
regarding the disease and persuading 
others to attend later sessions. Some of 
those who became interested in this 
way were not eligible, not being con- 
nected with the Avondale Mills or re- 
lated to any of its employees. But a 
considerable number of those non- 
eligibles, determined not to miss the 
protection their friends were beginning 
to enjoy, asked their own physicians to 
examine them for cancer. In that way 
the clinic’s good results have been ex- 
tended beyond the wide circle of those 
whom it is primarily intended to help. 

The clinic itself naturally is essenti- 
ally diagnostic. Those attending its ses- 
sions, held on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons, receive the most 
thorough physical examinations, with 
special attention to indications of pos- 
sible cancer. The physicians in charge, 
a father-and-son team composed of 
the Drs. French H. Craddock, Senior 
and Junior, have had considerable ex- 
perience in cancer diagnosis, and their 
cheery verdict “You're o.k.” is all a 
Sylacaugan needs to be assured that he 
is cancer-free. Whenever a case is 
found, the victim is eligible for treat- 
ment under the company’s liberal medi- 
cal care program. Thus from diagnosis 
to final cure (if the disease is not too 
far advanced when discovered) the bug- 
aboo of heavy medical expense never 
appears to disturb the mind and impede 
recovery. 

A visitor from another state, one of 
the many who have been attracted to 
Sylacauga by the clinic’s rapidly widen- 
ing reputation, was allowed to don a 
surgeon’s gown and obtain a doctor’s 
eye view of the clinic in session. The 
first person to be admitted to the exam- 
ining room, a woman there on her ini- 
tial visit, complained of a pain in her 
back, but none of the others present 
that day had any complaints or other 
reason to think there was anything 
wrong with them. That first patient’s 
back pain was found to be due to an 
advanced-stage cancer, which, the vis- 
itor was told later by Dr. Craddock, 
had progressed too far to be curable. 


A second case, fortunately in a begin- 
ning stage, was found among those 
others. 


treatment, the doctor explained hope- 


It should respond readily to 


fully. 

The Sylacauga clinic is making two 
major contributions to the campaign 
against cancer. The first, obviously, is 
the saving of lives directly by finding 
cases in an early, curable stage and get- 
ting them under treatment without 
delay. The second is to provide the med- 
ical profession, medical schools and can- 
cer organizations throughout the world 
with valuable data based upon the results 
of the periodic examinations given the 
same large group over a period of sev- 
eral years. Its records now contain the 
names of more than 650 persons, some 
of whom have been examined every six 
months since the clinic opened. Other 
names are constantly being added as 
new employees take jobs with the Avon- 
dale Mills and old ones are prevailed 
upon to participate in the program. 
Among the participants to date the Drs. 
Craddock have found eight cases of can- 
cer of the cervix, five cases of cancer of 
the breast, three cases of cancer of the 
skin, two cases of cancer of the ovaries 
and one case each of cancer of the stom- 
ach, the pelvis and the foot—twenty-one 
in all. Only five of those cases proved 
fatal, and the recovery outlook for all 
those whose condition was not already 
serious when first examined is consid- 
ered gC od. 

Everyone attending the clinic is urged 
to keep up those twice-a-year visits for 
five years, and the company’s policy 


regarding clinic attendance as work for 


ites 2 
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pay purposes has been an excellent in- 
ducement to regularity, There is no 
compulsion of course about stopping at 
the end of five years, and no doubt a 
considerable number of those who were 
on hand at and soon after the launching 
of this unique experiment in life-saving 
will continue to exchange experiences 
in the waiting room with nervous first- 
timers well beyond mid-1949, 

When you talk to Mr. Comer about 
his firm’s liberality in underwriting the 
clinic, he admits there is some business 
altruism behind it. But he will not talk 
like that for long or let you do so. For, 
he hastens to tell you, the clinic is pay- 
ing off handsomely in the kind of divi- 
dends stockholders are interested in— 
hard cash. He reminds you, for instance, 
that insurance companies place a valua- 
tion of ten thousand dollars on a skilled 
worker’s life and points out that, if you 
multiply by ten thousand dollars the 
number of lives saved by diagnosing 
cancer in an early stage, you will find 
that the clinic “has paid for itself sev- 
Far from being only an 
excellent way to help people, he con- 


eral times.” 


tends, it is “just good business.” 

At present the clinic’s beneficiaries 
are limited to the mills’ female em- 
ployees and female members of male 
employees’ families. 

The decision to impose this restric- 
tion, however, was made reluctantly 
in the face of the hospital’s limited phys 
ical facilities and personnel and is by 
no means final. Indeed there is every 
reason to believe that, as soon as men 


can be admitted on the same basis as 


women, they will be. 


These doctors conduct the successful clinic at Sylacauga, Alabama. Left to right: Dr. 
French H. Craddock, Sr., F.A.C.S., Dr. French Craddock, Jr., F.A.C.S., Dr. M: A: St: Peter, 
Dr. W. Brown (who left the clinic since this picture was taken) and Dr. J. D. Pitchford. 
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Guns” THE DRAMATIC STORY 
OF KIWANIS IN ACTION 





A 21-minute, sound 
motion picture, featuring 
a cast of 3,000 and 147 


separate location scenes. 


A “MUST” PROGRAM 
FOR YOUR CLUB. 


ACCLAIMED 


by those who have seen it: 





. 
"The ul-stirring, near warming 
story told by ‘Fred Jone: Kiwa- 
nian bound to make this dra- 
mat f e of 1948's |e 
institut a: Tur t y 
nou'd ee 7 
Charles W. Armstrong, M.D., 
President, Kiwanis International 
"| think if @ marvelous job, 
we é ed. we ex uted and 


A. Copeland Callen, 
Past International President 
"It's a masterpiece of production 
and should be a ‘must’ on every 
club's schedule for 1948 
—Herbert Plambeck, 
Chairman, International 
Committee on Aariculture 


i 
| HIS picture is available to clubs on 
a rental basis of $20, express free. Each club 
may keep the, film one week for showings 
before other civic groups. 
Place your order now by writing either to 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 520 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, IL- 
LINOIS, or to the producers, MODE-ART 
PICTURES, INC., 1022 FORBES STREET, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


[FRED JONES — 
KIWANIAN 




















Civil Service Dismissals 

Civil service laws do not “freeze” incompe- 
tent employees in lifetime public jobs, 
according to a detailed analysis of the dis 
missal practices of 111 civil service agencies 
—14 of the 20 statewide civil service sys- 
tems, plus the civil service agencies of 38 
major cities, 42 smaliur cities and towns, 
and 17 counties. In these jurisdictions 
5,018 civil service employees were dismissed 
during 1946. Although 2,568 of these could 
have taken their cases to civil service ap 
peal boards, only 330 did so. Appeal boards 
backed up the original decisicns to dismiss 
employees in two-thirds of the contested 


cases, The dismissing authorities action 
“stuck” in over 95 per cent >t the cases 
open to appeal. These findings cut the 


ground trom under a major argument used 
by many critics of civil service systems 
that even when dismissal action is taken 
in good faith by a public official, his deci 
sion is frequently reversed by a civil serv- 
ice board, with the result that incompetent 
personnel are reinstated or are not fired 
in the first place. 


Telecasts Council Meeting 

\ Baltimore city council meeting was 
beamed by television into local homes re- 
cently, one of the first telecasts of a coun 
cil session in the United States. The 
telecast covered three hours of the Balti- 
more council session involving the trans- 
action of usual council business. 


Provincial Police for 


Canadian Cities 

Provincial police in British Columbia pro- 
tect more than 40 cities under city-province 
contracts. The system is designed to pro- 
vide improved police service at low cost. 
Each city pays the province ‘an amount 
equal to costs of maintaining the policemen 
for its local service. This amount may be 
reduced 15 per cent if police perform work 
for the province while on municipal duty. 
None of the cities using the provincial pro- 
tection plan has chosen to abandon it. The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police have ap- 
plied this system to several territories they 
supervise under contract, and the Ontario 
provincial police are considering it. 


City-Vet Teamwork Cracks 
Housing Crisis 

In 150 days, war veterans of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, solved the housing problem for 
171 families under a unique city-sponsored 
plan. The city of Lincoln provided apart- 
ment “shells” for each of the veteran fami- 
lies and the ex-GIs themselves did all the 
interior carpentry and finishing work. Each 
apartment shell covered 660 square feet of 
floor space, or one-third of one of the sur- 
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plus army ba:racks making up the project. 
Floor plans were le*t up to each family, 
with only the locetion of kitchen and bath- 
room standardized to simplify plumbing 
installation. The veterans themselves in- 
stalled plumbing, dug trenches for sewer 
and water lines, and completely decorated 
apartment interiors. The last activity gen 
erally was the special domain of veterans’ 
wives. Free building materials for wall 
partitions were supplied with simplified in- 
structions. The housing authority got th 
material from eight demolished buildings 
and also furnished doors, light fixtures and 
some hardware. 


Girds for Atom Casualties 
Philadelphia hospitals have started a pro- 
gram to prepare the city for radioactive 


casualties—either from war or atomic re 


search. A council of 45 Phila 


medical and 


lelphia hos 
pitals is cooperating with 
nursing groups to equip medical centers 
for handling such casualties 


Rewards Economy Ideas 
Seventy-two prizes were awarded to New 
York City employees in the city’s annual 
suggestion contest to improve government 
efficiency and economy. First prize went 
to a welfare employee for an idea to spee 
up the recording of case histories. Nine 
winning ideas came from the welfare de 
partment, more than from any other city 
agency. Entries totaled 728, submitted by 
440 city employees. 


City Adopts Home Rule 

Dalton, Georgia, with a population of 
10,448 has adopted home rule, the first city 
to take such action under recent. state 
enabling legislation. Dalton may now mod- 
ernize its charter without going throug 
the involved process of getting approval 


] 
I 


from the legislature. The new Georgia 
law permits a municipality to approve a 
charter amendment by referendum if 25 per 
cent of the registered voters petition the 
city council. Action is expected soon in 
Dalton to provide for a city manager 
administration. 


Revamps Building Code 

Norfolk, Virginia, recently adopted a new 
building code expected to save 15 per cent 
in local construction costs by permitting 
much broader use of prefabricated and 
other recently developed building materials 
The code is of the “performance” type and 
is modeled after the standard of the South 
ern Building Code congress. Under a per- 
formance code, virtually any building 
material is permitted as long as it “per- 
forms” satisfactorily in tests of strength, 
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durability and fire resistance. Older codes 
which set standards according to specific 
kinds of materials and methods of con- 
struction generally do not permit use of 
materials and building techniques developed 
since their enactment. 


Pilots Face Psychiatrist 

Detroit student pilots who fly low over the 
city or “buzz” local buildings in hazardous 
power dives henceforth will have their 
heads examined. The Detroit recorders 
court has ruled that all flying students 
convicted of low-flying charges will face 
psychiatric tests to determine whether they 
should be grounded. If found psycholog- 
ically unfit, the students will not be per- 
mitted to fly. 


Survey Scans Recreation Financing 
A survey of 16 cities showed that twelve 
of them have regular city recreation de- 
partments, eight of which have citizen 
advisory boards. Two cities have inde- 
pendent recreation boards, and in two 
others recreation activities are adminis- 
tered by joint city-school boards. 


Schedule Housing Removal on 
Point System 


Looking forward to the day when tempo- 
rary housing for veterans will be no longer 
necessary, the Seattle housing authority 
has devised a point-system to determine 
the order in which emergency units will be 
removed. The National Association of 
Housing Officials reports that few, if any, 
other cities have devised comparable 
future-looking plans for disposition of 
emergency housing units. The system 
favors retaining projects longest which are 
of solid construction, convenient to shop- 
ping and transportation, with adequate 
facilities, and in better neighborhoods. 
Construction and life expectancy of dwell- 
ings are the factors given the most 
importance. 


Cities Lose Control of 
Prefabricated Housing 


A new law makes Massachusetts the first 
state to put prefabricated housing construc- 
tion directly under state control and spon- 
sorship regardless of local building code 
restrictions. The new enactment. makes it 
legally possible for a prefabricator to have 
the new features of his construction ap- 
proved by a state board and then sell on a 
statewide market without city or county 
interference. The law should expedite con- 
struction in areas where building code 
revision has lagged behind recent develop- 
ments in building materials and techniques. 
Few cities permit permanent construction 
of prefabricated dwellings but in gradually 
increasing numbers they are revising build- 
ing codes to permit it. 


Commuters Change 

The Face of a Nation 

Four of the nation’s biggest cities actually 
lost population during the past decade. 
None of the others grew as fast as before. 
The reason: city-dwellers are moving to 
the suburbs where the sun, it is said, shines 
more easily. 





"There are great 
opportunities here !” 
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Wiis a young man seeks your counsel in planning a 
career, you will do well to point out the superb oppor- 
tunities offered by the new Regular Army. They are 


opportunities available nowhere else on earth. 


® Now, qualified men may select the kind of technical 
training they want before enlisting and be assured of getting 
it. Over 60 Army Technical Schools to select from, each 


offering valuable instruction in trades or skills. 


© Veterans may reenlist in a grade commensurate with 


their training and experience. 


© Men who prove themselves in basic training can go to the 
unique “Leadership Schools” where they learn leadership 
qualities so much in demand today. They may also qualify 


for entrance to Officer Candidate School or even West Point. 


¢ In the new Army, travel is a broadening experience. 
Veterans who sign up for three years or more may select 
their duty station — Europe, the Far East or here in the 
U.S. Even non-veterans may choose assignment to one of 


five famous fighting divisions in Japan or Korea. 


W...: all these opportunities go many others — a chance 
to earn a high school diploma or win credits for a college 
degree .. . highest pay in history, virtually all of it clear 
... excellent food and quarters . . . the companionship 


of first-class men. 


U. S. ARMY AND U. S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 









SENERA| 
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be among thousands of other travelers who 


CHAIRMAN NTERNATIONAI 


F you decide to visit Los Angeles in 
1948, you'll have plenty of fellow 


travelers—using “fellow travelers” 


in its virginal sense. 

In fact you'll be doing what a large 
segment of Americans have been doing 
ever since a certain rate war between 
the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe 
in the late eighteen eighties put southern 
California on the tourist map and estab- 


—— 


| 
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When you arrive in Los Angeles, June 6, you'll 


have been visiting the town since the 1880's. 


By Ernest J: Loebbecke 


CONVENTION 


COMMITTEE 


lished the present design of its cities. 
Arriving somewhere in the sprawling 
450 that the 


physiognomy of Los Angeles and estab- 


square miles make up 
lishing yourself at motel or hotel, you'll 
want to know how best to get the town’s 
flavor and to amuse yourself. 

The hop, skip and jump method 
probably will leave you your lasting 


impressions. You'll see the super-super- 
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markets, the flashy “drive-in” eateries, 


the “pure modern” department stores, 


glamorous cemeteries, prehistoric tar 
pits, little theaters, and sky-writing by 
day—along with miles of palmy, stuc- 
You'll watch flood- 


lights by night announcing the birth of 


coed subdivisions. 


a hamburger stand or a beauty parlor. 
If you had been in Los Angeles for 
the opening of the world headquarters 
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of Rexall Drug Stores, you’d have seen 
seven nights of banner lights putting to 
shame the fantastic welcome given Gen- 
eral Patton in the Coliseum. 

Of course it is easy for an observant 
person to combine the casual and over- 
all method of ebservation with the more 
scientific following out of established 
tours. 

Of tours there are a plethora, and you 
don’t have to begin with Hollywood 
unless you want to. A quick grouping 
would include those in the area imme- 
diately about your hotel; trips to the 
mountains near Los Angeles (seeing 
Mt. Wilson which overlooks Pasadena 
and Los Angeles, Palomar with its new 
giant telescope, Lake Arrowhead back 
of San Bernardino); trips to the sea- 
shore (and the variety of beaches that 
extend between Santa Barbara and San 
Diego); trips to Beverly Hills, Pasa- 
dena, and the citrus belt towns like 
Riverside and to Santa Catalina Island. 

In touring you will keep in mind that 
Los Angeles is a city of distances. And 
when you say Los Angeles you'll find 
yourself including everything immedi- 
ately around its vast square mileage: 
Beverly Hills, Bel-Air, Brentwood, San 
Fernando Valley, Culver City, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica. Hollywood, by 
the way, is a part of Los Angeles, 

There are motor tours, with passen- 
gers picked up at all the leading hotels 
of Los Angeles. One line offers 12 
tours under these headings: Pasadena 
and the Huntington Library; City, 
Hollywood, Beverly Hills and Beach; 
Orange Empire and Mission Inn; Two- 
day Tour to Romantic Old Mexico, San 
Diego and Tijuana; Half-Day Holly- 
wood and Motion Picture Studio Tour; 
Santa Barbara and Ojai; City and 
Radio Studio Tour; Special Night Tour 
—Hollywood, Griffith Park Observatory, 
Olvera Street and China City; Palm 
Springs; Death Valley Tour; Night 
Club Tour; Lake Arrowhead Tour. 

Possibly your interest in the Palm 
Springs and the Death Valley tours 
will be tempered by the temperatures 
and, if the weather is too hot, the two 
will be stricken from your list. 

A satisfying source of information for 
tourists in Los Angeles is the All-Year 
Club’s Visitors’ Bureau whose offices are 
at 517 West 6th Street. Here a trained 
staff of “Welcomettes” will help you 
plan the details—where to go, how to 
divide your time. You will be given 
maps and maybe free tickets to national 
radio shows. 

Speaking of radio shows, the Holly- 





wood area, centering at Hollywood 
Boulevard and Vine Street, has been 
pretty well taken over by the radio 
people. Movie talent’s proximity is the 
cause. Glittering, low-flung studios, the 
broadcasting stations of Columbia 
Square and NBC’s Radio City, to name 
two, take up considerable acreage on 
Vine Street and Sunset Boulevard. 
Tours are encouraged and tickets to 
good programs not too hard to get. 
Hollywood itself, the part of Los 
Angeles that drapes itself around Holly- 
wood Boulevard and intersecting streets, 
should be seen by night. Otherwise it 
will seem rather drab, obvious and shop- 
worn, like a character actor who has 
seen better days. It is pleasant, though, 
to walk along its streets at any time to 
get an eyeful of odd and colorful types, 
and to sample the excellent restaurants 
that cater to radio and movie personnel. 
Hollywood in the broader sense has 
no physical boundaries and includes any 
part of the Los Angeles and surround- 
ing areas that houses movie stars ot 
movie studios. So, you will definitely 
include Culver City and San Fernando 
Valley with their spreading miles of 
studios, along with Beverly Hills and 
Bel-Air where movie folk dwell amid 
ample settings and octagonal swimming 
pools. You can drive, or be driven, by 
the Monterey style home of George 
Burns and Gracie Allen, glimpse 
through the tall hedge at Edward G. 
Robinson’s house and art gallery, stare 
at the Georgian establishment of Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and Robert Taylor, at 
Walter Pidgeon’s two-story Spanish, 
and, farther afield, the Rockingham 
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Drive homes of Jean Arthur, Bette 
Davis, Zazu Pitts and Shirley Temple. 

Tiring of glamour-land, a trip to the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery in 
San Marino is good for the eyes and 
the mind. 

The Huntington is not too far from 
the Santa Anita Race Track built on 
Lucky Baldwin’s Rancho Santa Anita. 
One wag said that the Los Angeles- 
Pasadena freeway was built to enable 
Angelenos to get to the grandstand 
quicker. Here, incidentally, is the place 
where parking is no problem. 

If you eat, you'll find that Los An- 
geles now is one of the good eating places 
of the nation. Restaurants flourish ex- 
pensively in the smart shopping districts 
of Rodeo and Beverly Drives and Wil- 
shire and Beverly Boulevards and 
Beverly Hills. Many break into 
the Saturday Evening Post or Holiday. 
They become night clubs in Sunset 
Strip, that curving two-mile lane ex- 
tending from Hollywood to Beverly 
Hills. La Cienega Boulevard in Los 
Angeles has in recent years been sprout- 
ing some of the best eating spots to be 
found anywhere. It would be easy to 
name names and to tell, for example, 
where the specialty is enormous help- 
ings of roast beef. But these places 
are not modest. They shout their names. 
All you need is time and appetite. Los 
Angeles and Beverly Hills do not have 
a monopoly on southern California’s 
good restaurants. Some people travel to 
San Marino, to Laguna Beach or to 
Knotts Berry Farm for a particular 
kind of food. 

Better say “yes” in 1948, 


xk * 








You wouldn't dream of visiting Los Angeles without including @ trip to famed Olvera Street 
in your itinerary. It’s the oldest street in the city. Here tourists and others stop for 
Mexican goods and enjoy both Mexican and California dishes in the numerous restaurants. 
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KIWANIS HOTELS 


MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS! 


\ HOTELS OF Ys lin clion 





VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 
building Lake Michigan 

Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


5300 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days ; ss amon 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hoteles 


meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 














When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
style of a sixteenth century French Chateau — 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1,200 
outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Em- 
pire. Kiw anis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN. — ~~ a proof, 445 rooms Kiwanis 
meets here 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday 


HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 spa- 
cious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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: RIGHT AT | 
SEVENTEENTH & STOUT 





Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak = 

















Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


e Three Smart Restaurants © 


| Washington's f- “nest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 





* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS (ip ot the 


@ 600 Modern Rooma, e Ideally Located’ 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
341 rooms, each with bath, circulating ice water, 


5 station radio loud speaker, 89 bedrooms and al) 
public space completely air conditioned. 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 
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BANGOR: MAINE 


‘COLUMBUS. 


MIAMI’S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 ~ 








In NEW YORK 
em oe Ur ae me | 
headquarters are ot 
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M. L. Lightcap, 
Manager 

















, BILE OKLAHOMA 
ILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
L. H. Poesch, Manager 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


We dnesday Noon 















“CENTER OF EVERYTHING : 


AN ANTONIO, 
: E300 OF ITS $50 ROOMS 
May AIR-CONDITIONED 


pT 
















HOTEL 


is** 
at memph? *" pe RBODY 


“South's Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








Don’t Worry 


About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


at HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 


* 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book 
—near Clinic. 


“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 


Under Knott Management 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 

THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


TRAY PARK 
maar aiaee 
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Strict Y Persona 





Thomas M. Lewis, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Plymouth, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Luzerne County, 
Eleventh , Judicial District, Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Glenard R. Lipscomb, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Feliz District, 
Hollywood, was elected to the Califor- 
nia State Assembly from the 56th Dis- 


Los 


trict with a two to one majority. 

Calvin M. Keller has been appointed 
to the secretary general’s staff of the 
Order of DeMolay with headquarters 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Kiwanian 
Keller had been past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Moberly, Missouri, 
former lieutenant governor and former 
chairman of the International Commit- 
tee on Publicity. 

Harry H. Hall, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rock Island, Illinois, 
has been elected Inter- 
national Vice President 
of the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers 
which over 6,000 
members in the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and Cuba. 
He is a member of the 
Estate Board, the 
Home Build- 


has 





Rock 
National 
ers, and is on the fraternal investment 


Island Real 


Association of 
advisory committee of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. 

Professor William Harley Barber, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Ripon, 


Wisconsin, former head of the Physics 
Department of Ripon College until his 
retirement in 1946, was honored by the 
American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers when he received the Oersted Medal 
for 1947. The Oersted medal is awarded 
by the association annually to an indi- 
vidual doing outstanding work in the 
teaching of physics. 


Oren Arnold, former vice president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona, 
of the lead 
the January 
of Collier’s 
Magazine, “Clubs+ are 
Trumps.” All Kiwani- 
ans will want to read 
article | 


is author 
article in 
10 issue 


this inspiring 
written by a fellow Ki- 
wanian who has become 
one of the Southwest’s truly distin- 
guished authors. It spotlights the million 
men in service clubs, men who are 
working for their nation’s good. Also 
just published by the University of 
Kiwanian Arnold’s 
Eyes.” 
the 
you 


Press is 
book, 
Arnold 
such 


Mexico 
twelfth 
Kiwanian about 
Southwest with that 
feel a kinship with its colorful charac- 


“Sun in Your 
writes 


charm 


ters and after reading his latest you 
surely will want to trek Southwestward 
just to see if your soul experiences 
the freedom that is mentioned so fre- 
quently in “Sun in Your Eyes.” 
years ago Kiwanian Arnold did a series 


Several 


of two articles for this magazine under 
the title “Rediscovering the Southwest.” 


There’s Room Overhead 


(From page 29) 


railway, or even direct superhighway— 
in that it cost only a fraction to build, 
and property values weren’t damaged by 
it at all.” 

“Yes,” 
tant, the entire structure can be moved 
to another route without serious loss, 
if future airport developments make it 


you agree, “but more impor- 


necessary to move the airport still far- 
ther out; that, of course, couldn’t be 
done with any other construction.” 
The man beside you chimes in again. 
“T was amazed at the way the public 
supported the project when it was intro- 
duced here. I personally thought that 


helicopter service would take care of the 
transportation service between the air- 
port and downtown, but I’m afraid I'll 
have to admit that the problem got too 
big for that in this town.” 

“When the civic leaders started talk- 
ing about a monorail system to the air- 
port, I thought it was a lot of impracti- 
cal Buck Rogers talk. Apparently the 
public didn’t think so, because when the 
airlines backed the program, there was 
no lack of funds from private investors 
to build the system. And at the present 
rate, they say it'll pay for itself in ten 
years, and pay a nice profit, besides.” 
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BIGGEST ADVANCE 
IN OFFICE MACHINES 
IN YEARS! 


New unit cuts work, cuts costs! 
Copies anything—even things no 
stencil duplicator can copy! 
Easily operated in your office by anyone, 


without technical training—a remarkable 
new unit, the APECO Photoexact, 


quickly makes copies of important let- 
ters, documents, plans, clippings, pic- 
tures, etc. In fact, it comes anything 
—written, printed, typed, drawn or 
photographed! 


QUICKLY, EASILY 
MAKE COPIES OF: 
LETTERS 
CONTRACTS 
RECORDS 
CHARTS 
PHOTOS 
DRAWINGS 
INVOICES 
CHECKS 






| apeco 595 


Cc t 
te’ x22" FINANCIAL DATA 
d 
Rae (OVER 100 OTHERS ) 
additional 








Operating on a simplified photographic 
principle, APECO avoids typing and 
copying errors, makes clear, permanent 
copies, singly or in quantities. It provides 
legally-accepted copies (valuable orig- 
inals stay in safe keeping); copies for use 
while traveling; copies to mail; duplicate 
records; memos and plans for depart- 
ments, branches, 


Executives report uses 
in every department 


In a nationwide survey of the uses of 
APECO in leading businesses and indus- 
tries, executives report. “It saves typing, 
drafting, copying time—increases efh- 
ciency in every department’’—“‘cuts copy- 
ing costs as much as 80%’—“‘saves 
sending out for stats’”—‘makes clear, 
permanent copies at less cost than a 
phone call.” 


Its low price puts the APECO, like the 
typewriter, into the class of things no 
office can afford to be without. It is made 
by the makers of “America’s Most 
Widely Used Photocopy Equipment.” 


Find out how APECO can serve you in 
your business. Write, today, for full 
information. 


FREE BOOK! ~~ 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


ee ee ee ee er ee 
g AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. & 
g 2849 N. Clark St., Dept GK-28 g 
g Chicago 14, Ill. e] 
& Send, without obligation, your informative a 
§ 20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 4 

its savings in time, money “a ' 


yo eee ‘ . \SP ebbbad enews : 
a 

Company ocaee wy _ ee Siideeat “4g 
: Title... «2 \ i Pita vs dedels tran abweae % 
@ Addre Rasaess pandch i sktbi a clea lealiiags aint ® 
§ City & State. . 25: 03. cemecsscenmenecccess a 
A ee ee ee ee 
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FRUIT SHIPPED 


Anywhere! 


Tree Ripened Oranges 
and Grapefruit from our 
own groves. 


Fancy Gift Packages, Candies, 
Crystalized Fruit, Jellies and 
Marmalades, shipped via Rail- 
way Express anywhere in United 
States and Canada. 


Write for prices 


SEMINOLE 
FRUIT SHOP 


Affiliated with Seminole Nurseries 


LARGO, FLORIDA, Dept. FR 


Owned b 
J]. W. and 


Kiwanians 
. A. Johnson 

















PRINT YOUR OWN 





POST CARDS 


COMPLETE 
ourTriT 


only 
$7.50 


Amazing results in sales, 
tacts. . . saves time and mo easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DL UPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT wil be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions bn | 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. e St. Lovis 1 Mo..« 
SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 










ag and con- 














SOLID BRONZE 


BOOK 
ENDS 


|}are nearly 





An appropriate gift 
for home or office 





mv wide at base, Cast in solid bronse 
” high ape with emblem and 
weight, 12 motto. Polished space 
for engraving. (10c 
re * $ 
4 alr 2250 per letter.) 
Chcege 


WRITE FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
SSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Chicago 6, Ill. 





325 W. Madison St., 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office 














Prepares for leading colleges and 
responsible citizenship. Develops 
initiative, stamina, courtesy. 


LVER 





Three R.O.T.C.  unite—Artillery 
Cavalry, Infantry. Band. All 
MILITARY ACADEMY sports. Catalog. 


om Cent Barre eecete 270 Pershing Ave., Culver, tnd. 


The aerocars speed quietly along the 
overhead rail, still suspended above the 
railroad right-of-way, taking the near- 
ly direct route to the heart of the city, 
avoiding the need for towers along the 


congested arterial highways. The small, 


| air-cooled gasoline engines in each car 


silent, very much quieter 


than a bus engine, even though operat 
ing now at 150 miles an hour. 

It is dark now, but the 
of the car tells you that you are leaving 


terminal, 


gentle lean 


the railroad route, near the 
turning onto the street route to the mid- 
Here the 


town monorail station. route 


follows the narrower, less travelled 
streets, but the 
sonal car pass beneath the now deceler- 
ating You 


speed is now no more than fifty or sixty 


headlights of an occa- 


aerocars. judge that your 


miles an hour. In another 
will glide into the terminal. 

You fold your paper and prepare to 
leave the 
gyroscopes dies away entirely, 


minute you 


car. The low hum of the 
and the 
quiet throb of the gasoline engines is 
stilled. You 
which protected you during rapid 


eration and deceleration, and step out 


unfasten your seat belt, 


accel- 


into the night air. 

Of course, you reflect, 
the answer to the airport transportation 
Starting and 


the monorail is 


problem for large cities. 
finishing air trips above surface conges- 


tion, it is to local transportation what 


Doctors ot the 


(Fy OV 


and so are A. J. Cronin, 


Somerset 


was a doctor, 
Warwick Deeping and 
Maugham. 


The list is as endless as it is amaz- 


ing. There must be something about 


the medical profession that parallels 


ithe arts. It is obvious that skill with 


scalpel and ligature is adaptable to the 
palette and brush. The eye that recog- 
nizes subtle changes in diseased tissue 
may guide the artist well who works on 
canvas. But even more infportant than 
manual dexterity and discriminatory 
vision are the 
make a man take up medicine. 
listed by “Parergon” as 
keen observation, 
tion, sympathetic understanding, philos- 


motivating forces that 
They are 
the editors of 
constructive imagina- 


ophy and reverence—the same as are 

found in art 
Then there 

that more doctors are successful in side- 


more of 


is always the argument 


lines such as these because 


them, in proportion, are forced to take 
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air transport is to long distance travel. 
Its introduction has not seriously dis- 
located other airport transportation serv- 
ices, for the busses largely eliminated 
at major superairports are now handling 
the increased traffic at the smaller mu- 
nicipal airports, replacing the grossly 
inadequate taxicab service of five years 
ago, in 1948. 

The air age has put some communities 
on the map, where an early recognition 
of the importance of the problem 
prompted community action to provide 
first class ground transportation to and 
from the airport. And you can recall 
several communities whose air age des- 
tiny seemed bright indeed until their 
civic leaders allowed neighboring cities 
to steal their future by making it easy 
for the rest of the world to reach their 
community. 

As you step off the escalator at the 
street level, your final thought about it 
is that the years 1948 to 1954 were the 
years the leaders decided the future of 
their towns and cities —established a 
dominant position for their community 
by planning to attract air travel and 


commerce, or set the pattern against 


their towns, by failing to plan to make 
them easy to reach. 
What’s the condition in 
1954? What was it, back in 1948? What 
xx 


your town, 


did you do to help the plan? 


Arts 


page 14 ) 


them up in the interests of self-preserva- 
tion. The practice of medicine is really 
a rugged business, as proved by the fact 
that forty out of every one hundred 
physicians die from some form of heart 
trouble, most often and far too frequent- 
ly from coronary thrombosis. Artistic 
pursuits provide the ideal safety valve 
for the tension brought on by the strain 
that results from life and death respon- 
sibility for a group of one’s fellow men. 
And unlike some other forms of recrea- 
tion, the daily tension is slowed through 
artistic pursuits without the disadvan- 
tage of over-exertion. 

have 


At any rate, the physicians 


shown us that man can be successful 


at two entirely different pursuits— 


which, if we do not take seriously from 


a recreational standpoint, we might 
find of value in enlarging our spheres 
generally and just for the purpose of 


xk 


self-satisfaction. 


PRUE 
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Behind the By-lines 





rr. 
“ | HE LITTLE MAN WHO GOT 
MAD,” which appears on page 8, was 
written by one of the three original roving 
editors for The Reader's 
Digest—Karl Detzer.: He 
has published eight books 
and 500 magazine articles 
for the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, American 
and practically all the 





other major magazines 
except the women’s 
group. 

He was born in Indi- 


ana just before the turn of the century, 
‘“newspapered” ten years, then did depart- 
ment store advertising. chain store sales 
writing in Chicago and “went West” to 
become’ a script writer and technical di- 
rector with several of the major studios. 

Mr. Detzer is three times a war veteran. 
He served as a sergeant in the Mexican 
Border Campaign of 1916, as a captain of 
infantry in France during World War I 
and as a colonel, General Staff Corps in 
the Pentagon, North Africa, European, 
Middle East and China-Burma-India the- 
aters in World War II. 

He still is a roving editor for Reader’s 
Digest but also is editor and publisher of 
two small weekly newspapers in Michigan. 
He lives in the town of Leland in that 
state. 

His present article is about a little fellow 
who got such a raw deal from his town 
government that he set out single handed 
to change the entire setup—and succeeded. 
Author Detzer is as genuinely interested 
in civic matters as we Kiwanians are and 
is a member of the council of the National 
Municipal League. 


ERNEST E. TUCKER, whose article, 
“Congressman Lincoln” is the leading 
feature of this issue, is the author of many 


published short stories 

and articles. ' 
He was born and 
reared in Chicago and 


after graduating from the 
University of Illinois in 
1938 he worked on sev- 
eral newspapers, longest 
and at present with the 
Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can. He also is on the 
staff of the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University, where he lec- 
tures on advanced writing practice and 
fiction writing. 

Mr. Tucker is deeply interested in his- 
tory because so many stories are based 
upon historical background. He did post 
graduate work in history at the University 
of Illinois with emphasis on the Colonial 
period of America. 

While in the Navy during the war, Mr. 
Tucker had the unhappy experience of see- 
ing four completed short stories, a dozen 
incomplete ones, the first chapters of a 
projected novel and a large bookful of notes 
sink with a torpedoed ship. He sank tuo 
—only he came up again. 





His current article brings to light a 
phase of Lincoln’s career which has not 
been given the emphasis we believe it de- 
serves. That, plus the author’s interesting 
and swift moving style make “Congress- 
man Lincoln” exceptionally good reading. 


CHARLES H. HULSE, vice-president 
of Kiwanis International and author of 
“Canada’s Moderate Austerity Program,” 
page 17, has been a Ki- 
wanian for twenty-two 
years. Among several 
high offices in Kiwanis 
he has been governor of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Mar- 
itime District and chair- 
man of the International 
Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada. He was 
elected to the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees at the 1947 con- 
vention in Chicago. 

As a Kiwanis representative on the Ot- 
tawa Central Council of Service Clubs, he 
was one of the Organizers on the National 
Advisory Council of Service Clubs, spon- 
sored by the Department of National War 
Services for coordinating service club ac- 
tivities in Canada in support of the na- 
tional war effort. 

His article in this issue gives a middle- 

of-the-road view of a subject which is 
being debated throughout Canada and ranks 
near the top of the list of vital Canadian 
public affairs. 
Mrs. CLARA P. LEDERMANN, 
whose article on conditions “Inside Navajo- 
land” is on housewife by 
occupation, but an adven- 





° he ; . 
page 33, 1s a 


turous person who, with 
Mr. Ledermann, likes to 
explore, Ernie Pyle 
fashion. She is studying 
journalism to develop 
that phase of the Ernie 
Pyle technique so. that 
she can awaken America 
to some of the things that 
jar her social conscious- 





ness. 

The Ledermanns made a trip to Navajo- 
land that was intended just as a vacation 
jaunt, but some of the sights she saw out 
there still haunt her. When she found that 
few people knew about the conditions, even 
after the several exposes made in the news- 
magazines and the daily papers, Mrs. Le- 
dermann began her first serious magazine 
article. She says the article just seemed 
to write itself, “or was it an aroused 
social conscience that did the work?” 

At any rate, we feel lucky to have Mrs. 
Ledermann’s first published work, knowing 
the reading public will hear more of her 
as time goes on. Kiwanians may expect to 
read another article of hers which deals 
with the satisfaction she has derived from 
girl scout work. She is writing it espe- 
cially for the wives of Kiwanis as an ap- 
peal to interest themselves in the same 
community social work as their husbands. 





SEND 


folder 
unusual in 
wonder, and describes 
the many 
things you will 
to see and do on 


your vacation to 
South Dakota THIS 
SUMMER. Send for 


it Today! 
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Smile 
with THE WEST in tue 
BLACK HILLS 





J as 


The colorful Old West calls you 
to the scenic wonderland of the 
cool Black Hills, highest moun- 
tains east of the Rockies. 

Hike, 
peaks 
tain streams and 
your vacation with western shows and 
rodeos visit Mt. Rushmore, Custer 
State Park, The Bad Lands and many 
other unique scenic wonders. 

Whatever your pleasure, you'll enjoy 
it more in the friendly Black Hills, where 
cool, mosquito-free evenings climax each 
fun-filled day. 


ride or tour amid  pine-clad 
in cool moun 


thrill-pack 


swim and fish 
lakes 
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Florida's Special Gift To The Nation ..... 
Recently Developed And Very Scarce ..... 
At Their Best January 10 To March 10.. 
Fully Ripened On Tree Before Picking... . 
a ( Delux Hig stural f 
Je and Kid Glove, easily peeled 
y De cious SUPE cannot meet 
semand. 
Special Box (4s Ibs.) 
eee ta0) PADD 
Note: For Ma V N. H or ee west of 


ORDER NOW FOR you’ LL WANT SOME 
MORE WHILE THEY ARE AVAILABLE. . - 


TRE-RIPE FRUIT COMPANY 


Sam) 


(Kiwanian Sam) 


Brooksville, Florida 


INTERNATIONAL 


BROWZE TABLET CO., INC YORK | 
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Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
” by Willie L. Jepson ... “The Story 
by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”” by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
Cor $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 





R 
Told by «a Fallen Redwood,” 


ion, 

















* SHOE SHINES ARE COSTLY NOWADAYS e 
E-7 SHINE 
Shoe Holder 


Heme Shee Shine 
Brecket Adjustebic ad 
men's, women's, 
children's sizes. Be- 
meunteble. Meney 
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Send check or money order and we pay postage 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Full evening of sparkling, laughter packed 


Lr originality. Fun to put on. Everything 
furnished. Lew cost. Shipped anywhere. 
Ww From coast to coast they say, “Smash hit 
best ever.”” Success guaranteed. Send 

for FREE booklet today 
The Party Guild, 41! Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, tl. 
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Half is Not Enough 


(From 


ford boys and girls and passed on down 
as each college class graduates and their 


places are filled by new freshmen from 


Rockford. Each boy or girl who 
financed himself through college with 
the help of the “Rockford plan” of in- 
formational aid on scholarships and 
help to get a job in the college town 
would gladly cooperate to get that 


scholarship or that job for another new 
student from Rockford who would suc- 
ceed him in college. 

There should be a preferred | 
jobs in Rockford for the hun- 


list of 
summer 
dred or more college students who are 
earning their way through college. No 
organization is better equipped to offer 
in this part of the project 
and 


a service 


than the business, industrial 


professional leaders of the town who in 


are 


most cases are Kiwanians. A good sum- 


mer job not only is a most important 
part of the program for any college 
student who is earning his own educa- 
tion, but it is an admirable means for 
the business leader in any community 
to get one of the best young minds 
the town who is getting his college 
| training interested in fis business or 
organization. 

Such a program of three parts, the 
collection and filing of up-to-date in- 
formation on scholarships and special 


grants, collecting information on the job 


situation in nearby college towns, and 


summer vacation jobs for self-support 


ing college students, needs one more 


page 


16) 
stage in its development. The high 
school itself, through its vocational 
guidance service or some other agency 
in the school, should work out some 


plan of recognition of good scholarship, 
special talent or skill in a single field or 
unusual leadership among students in 
the high school who most need a college 
education and are least likely to get it 
because of the financial status of their 
parents. 

To organize and operate the project 
need not become a burden to Kiwanis, 
or some such organization which might 
take the initiative in founding this in- 
formational bureau in the community. 
Some plan or reward might be neces- 
sary for the representative in each of 


the colleges in the region. They are 
the ones who will do most of the work 
out in the field. One teacher in the 


high school, particularly one connected 
with the vocational guidance service in 


the school, with assistance from a few 


students, could easily set up the filing 


system for this information and keep 
it up to date. 

although | 
have over-simplified it to an extreme, 
could be operated with no great burden. 


If it got ten or twenty more of the best 


Here’s a project, which 


young minds in Rockford or any othe: 


community into college it would be 


worth its small cost to the community. 
I can think of no better organization 
than Kiwanis to supply the impetus for 


the start. xk*xk 


‘We Must Smash the Communist Fifth Column” 


(From 
to 
Freedom 


controlled unions. Keep them up 


date. In the communities your 
Committees should consult labor report- 

leaders 
of 


ers and anti-Communist labor 


to 
Communist 


learn whether any locals anti- 


international unions are 


controlled by quislings, and, on the other 
hand, whether any locals pro-Com- 
munists internationals are controlled by 


anti-Communists. 


non-Communists or 

Make sure your lists are accurate. If 
there is the slightest doubt about a 
union, don’t list it as Communist-con- 


trolled. 


Send your lists to unions, labor pa- 


pers, newspapers, weekly papers, maga- 


zines, and _ radio. stations, and_ to 


business, civic, and professional organ- 


izations, ministers’ associations, wom- 


en’s clubs, youth clubs, and_ liberal 


anti-Communist organizations. 


page 


11) 
(8) 


led union issues a statement following 


Whenever a Communist-control- 
the party line, Freedom Commit- 
tees should answer with a statement to 
the out 


that the union is under Communist con- 


your 


the press and radio, pointing 
Name the party members or fel- 
Send 
copies of your statement to other organ- 
the But 


statement if 


trol. 


low-travelers who are its leaders. 


izations in community. don’t 


issue such a the union has 


merely expressed the views adopted by 
ae 


unions in general. if you should do 


‘ ’ . . . 
that you may seem to be anti-union, in- 


stead of anti-Communist. 
(9) 


Communist-controlled 


Urge employers not to deal with 
internationals or 
had the 


that they were compelled to do so under 


locals. Formerly they excuse 


federal labor legislation. But there is 
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no such excuse any longer. At the time 
I write, none of the party-line unions 
are recognized by the National Labor 
Relations Board; their officers have 
refused to sign the necessary non-Com- 
munist affidavits. There are signs that 
the party is preparing for a retreat on 
this point; but so long as Communist- 
controlled unions don’t file with the 
NLRB, your Freedom Committees can 
effectively tell employers that they 
shouldn’t deal with such unions—except 
anti-Communist locals. Such great com- 
panies as General Electric and West- 
inghouse should set an example by 
refusing recognition to the United Elec- 
trical union beyond the dates set by 
existing contracts. On the other hand, 
anti-Communist locals of this union 
deserve ~admiration and _ friendship. 
They are fighting our battle for liberty. 

(10) The Freedom Committees 
should especially oppose the United 
Public Workers, the most dangerous 
union in the United States. Carl A. 
Marzani, the Communist Party official 
whose party name was Tony Whales 
and who rose to a $7,175 position in the 
State Department before he was ex- 
posed, fired, and convicted in Federal 
Court, was a member of the United 
Public Workers. The Freedom Com- 
mittees should urge Congress and the 
state legislatures to adopt resolutions 
declaring that the UPW is Communist- 


controlled and forbidding all federal 
and state employees to belong to it. 
Local law-making bodies should do the 
same, except where a local shows by its 
actions that it is definitely anti-Commu- 
nist. 

But in opposing the UPW, your 
Freedom Committees should beware of 
letting the Communists picture them as 
opposing all unions of public employees. 
There are a number of such unions that 
deserve respect. One of them is the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFL), which has publicly 
approved the Government loyalty test, 
while the Communist leaders of the 
United Public Workers have fought it 
dirtily, spreading false propaganda 
against it. There are other good unions 
of public employees, such as the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County & 
Municipal Employees and the American 
Federation of Teachers. Don’t let the 
Communists win allies among such 
unions by picturing the Freedom Com- 
mittees as opposing them. 

The UPW, on the other hand, should 
be opposed with the greatest determina- 
tion. You might well make this your 
main effort, the center of your crusade 
against the Communist Fifth Column in 
labor unions. 

Kiwanis can strike a powerful blow 
for liberty by carrying out the above 
10-point program. kkk 


A New Lease for Free Enterprise 
(From page 27) 


nical and non-technical school courses 
in relation to the world being rebuilt 
by scientific research must be explained 
very clearly to students. 

This means better instruction. Higher 
and higher standards must be set for 
teachers from the grade school through 
the university. School systems must hold 
their competent teachers, and make 
teaching attractive to young people who 
have exceptional ability. That can be 
done only by paying adequate salaries, 
and providing more facilities for train- 
ing teachers and instructors. 

This is not a eulogy on the Rus- 
sians, but we might take one suggestion 
from them. They utilize the brain power 
of their women more fully than we do. 
Sixty per cent of their doctors, for ex- 
ample, are women. 

Even in technical fields, women can 
help tremendously in filling our needs. 
The educational system must make spe- 
cial provision for their training. 


The greatest potential quarterback, it 
is often said, never had a chance to play 
football—similarly it must not be the 
case that the greatest potential scientist, 
man or woman, didn’t have a chance to 
work with a test tube or a mathematical 
formula. 

If there is no other way—and if these 
can be kept free of politics !—additional 
federal funds must be provided for edu- 
cation and scholarships. 





Thus it grows apparent that progress 
in research becomes a responsibility of 
everyone. In order to provide brain 
power to handle scientific research, and 
to bring the benefits to the greatest pos- 
sible number, the educational system 
needs considerable overhauling. Amer- 
icans working individually, or to much 
better advantage in groups, must bring 
support for early improvements and 
changes. 

We can’t afford 1948 education in the 
1958 world of scientific research. * * * 
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LIFETIME 
GUARANTEED 





with 
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INSIGNIA 
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The lighter that made 
ee a Conscious 


7 Be constantly remembered after 
It sa Gift! other gifts are forgotten. Silver- 
ees case sg without insignia) .$2. Also Sports 

Designs. ew Table Lighter. Gold and Silver 
Pocket Lighters $15.00 to $175. At better Dealers. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. KD, Bradford, Pa. 
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TEMPLE 
ORANGES 


The Queen of Florida Fruit 


THE TEMPLE ORANGE IS 
READY FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
Bushel .........$6.50 
Ve GOs ovccccas Bae 
Y Bushell ....... 4.00 


EXPRESS PREPAID EAST OF 
MISS. RIVER 
ADD 10% IF WEST OF MISS. 








Juice Oranges 
and Grapefruit 
Bushel .........$5.50 
Y, Bushel ....... 3.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID AS ABOVE 


ENTIRE PROCEEDS TO 
OUR 
BOYS & GIRLS WORK 


Mail Orders & Checks to 


KIWANIS CLUB OF HAINES CITY 
HAINES CITY, FLA. 










































We write speeches on any sub 


SPEECHE ject. Confidential ‘Speeches 


Fot Every Occasion 8 collection, $2.00. Public Speaking Man 


ual $2.00, Officer's Handbook with Inatant Parliamentary 
tiuide, $2.00 List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
New okes and Humorous Taiks mailed 


monthly, $10.00 a year. Speaker's Joke Book 
$2.00 Tonetmaster's Humor Guide, $2.00 dteg Night stories ,82 


Ponch Lines §..0¢ 
Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 


PROGR MS Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 
Oleb & Ledge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
WATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 




















New—Colorful—Smartly Designed 
KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


] 10'/, oz. full-sshammed bottom 





crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 


— with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and gifts. 


Shipped insured prepaid any- 
where in U. S. For benefit of 
club welfare fund. 


"595 


EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
8242 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 





DOZ. 
prepaid 























Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, now...............................$16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''xS"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April | $8.50 
Mngraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with 
new items now ready. 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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PATENTS PATENTS 


HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Registered Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
89! National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C, 

Patentability, Infringement and Validity 
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The History 
of Kiwanis 


| 


are all the facts about 


iere 


the men and the events 
which form the background 
for the present Interna- 


tional organization. 


An authentic, complete 
200-page history with more 
than a score of interesting 


illustrations. 


Every club should have one 


This book 


will make an ideal gift. 


n its library. 


PRICE 


EACH ..... $125 
ORDER NOW 


Kiwanis International 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


LETTERS 





Sell Democracy 

The story entitled “Council Plans 1948 
Program” in your December of 
particular interest. Many of our local citi- 
zens believe that there is a big educational 
job ahead of the service organizations and 
schools to explain the value of our free 
enterprise system. The time has come for 
us to spread about the many 
advantages there are in living in America. 
It is our best defense against communism 
and other “isms.” 

I suggest that the local Kiwanis clubs 
should sponsor speakers all over the coun- 
try who are gifted in presenting an in- 
teresting talk on the subject. Then we 
should make them available to our educa- 
tional systems in the area so they can tell 
their messages to students in the high 
schools. If such a plan were followed 
throughout the country, think of the tre- 
mendous good that could be accomplished 
by our organization in the short space of 
one year. 

It is a source of great pleasure to me as 
a Kiwanian to know that our national or- 
ganization is promoting something as vital 
this to our national welfare. I hope 
the magazine keeps hammering away on 
this subject. It’s high time we teach 
Americans what our democracy means to 
them. I, for one, believe we should stop 
worrying about what Communism and 
Socialism have to offer, and start at once 
telling all our people what Democracy is 
already doing that Communism and Social- 
ism are still holding out as_ possibilities. 

I can’t close this letter without also com- 
plimenting you on the December issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. It’s full of excel- 
lent material, all of which is well worth 
reading. Keep up this unusually good edi- 
torial program because it is of great help 
to all of us. 
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as 


E. R. 
BRADFORD, 


Lindly Rings the Bell 

I have just completed reading the contribu- 
tion “Let Us Have Peace” by Kiwanian 
Baxter, which appeared in the December 
issue. I lack words to express my admira- 
tion for that contribution. I hope it is read 
by all Kiwanians. It is the most splendid 
article that I have read on the subject and 
the approach is excellent. I wish you would 
express my appreciation to Mr. Baxter. 

W. F, FAULKES, KIWANIAN 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 


TORGLER, KIWANIAN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


We have read with a great deal of interest 
your article in the December issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine by Lindly C. Baxter of 
the Dover, New Jersey Kiwanis Club. We 
feel it is a very timely article and would 
like your permission to print it in a forth- 
coming issue of our journal, The Mary- 
land Teacher, using, of course, your byline. 
MILSON C. RAVER, EDITOR 
THE MARYLAND TEACHER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Visual Education 
I would like to congratulate you upon the 
issue of December, 1947 of The Kiwanis 


Magasine, a copy of which I have just 
had the privilege of reading. I am most 
interested in the fine article by Mr. 


Charles Palmer, “The Reluctant Miracle.” 
I would like permission to quote directly 
from it in our own publication Reel News, 


which we send to the more than five hun 
dred users of our motion picture library. 


ALLAN PERRY 

ACTING ASSISTANT HEAD 
BUREAU OF VISUAL TEACHING 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


More on Soil Conservation 

I have been a member of the Utica Kiwa 
nis club for years but have only been 
glancing over The Kiwanis Magazine be 
cause my work calls for a lot of eye strain. 
But recently I learned to regret my neglect 
of really reading the magazine, for I dis 
covered that it contains many fine articles 
I am eighty-five years old and have been 
interested in forestry all my life and made 
a study of it and I want to say that Miss 
Corry’s article on soil conservation is oi 
tremendous importance to us as a nation 
I most certainly will read all her articles 
and hope they may be put into pamphlet 
form, 


WILLIAM E. SEAVY, KIWANIAD 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 

UTICA, NEW YORK 
I wish to compliment The Kiwanis 
Magazine for carrying, the articles by 


Sarah Corry on “The Land Talks Back.” 
We have a lot of requests for reprints ot 
these stories. 
cc Ws 
MISSOURI 
MARKETING 
COLUMBIA, 


SHEPPARD, CHAIRMAD 
PRODUCTION AND 
ADMIN., 
MISSOURI 


Information about reprints of the series 
“The Land Talks Back” will be availabl 
soon. Requests which include the number 
desired should be made immediately so that 
the total required can be estimated. An 
other article by Miss Corry to appear next 
month will outline the need for a land 
policy that can be enacted into law. In 
this issue, “Kiwanis Buys a Mountain,” 
page 23, shows what one Kiwanis clui 
has done in its community to save the soil 


—The Editors. 
All Are Not Pleased 


I would like to comment on the article 
“The Country Which Gives You So Much” 
appearing in the December issue of Ti 
Kiwanis Magazine. This article tells 
about one John Deferrari giving one mil- 
lion dollars to the Boston Public Library 

I gather from this article that for years 
this man spent a great deal of time study 
ing in the library. And what did he 
study? How to make money and more 
money and having made a lot of money 
and seeing that his years are numbered, 
he makes a grand stand play of giving 
away some of his ill-gotten gains in order 
to prove that he is not the miser he real- 


ly is. 
This man could never have been a real 
Kiwanian (I doubt if he was) because 


real Kiwanians would have shared their 
wealth with others all these years. 

That this man was a miser proven 
by the article, which tells of his cooking 
his own meals, walking to save carfare, 
no telephone and, of course, no wife. 

Don’t clutter up the magazine about the 
lives of failures, but tell us about men who 
are charitable all their lives. 

W. A, KUEHL 
KIWANIS CLUB OF LAKE VIEW 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Match up the people and the horns 


Tue FIRST THREE, Of course, are very 
easy. 

The sea captain (1) goes with Cape 
Horn (3); the musician (2) with the 
French horn (4); and the pioneer (3) 
with the powder horn (2). 


That leaves the Average American 
(4) matched up with the Horn of 
Plenty (1). 


As such an American, you’d like that 


to be true, wouldn’t you? 


It can be—and will be—for millions 
of Americans who, today, are putting 
money regularly into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In ten years, as the Bonds mature, 
these millions will find that they have 
truly created a Horn of Plenty for 
themselves! 


For they’ll get back $4.00 for every 


(It may mean money to you!) 


$3.00 they’re putting in today! 

There are now two easy, automatic 
ways to buy U.S. Savings Bonds regu- 
larly. The Payroll Savings Plan for men 
and women on payrolls; the Bond-A- 
Month Plan for those not on payrolls 
but who have a bank checking account. 

Let U. S. Savings Bonds fill up your 
personal Horn of Plenty ... for the 
years to come! 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U. 8S. Savings Bonds 
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